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PREFACE. 



I HAVE explained, in the preface to my Ele- 
mentary History of England, my motives for 
compiling these elementary works, and the prin- 
ciples by which I have been guided in the 
composition of them. The present one com- 
pletes the series ; and with that of Rome and my 
abridged Mythology (which should always be 
read in conjunction with them), will, I think, 
form an agreeable and useful course preparatory 
to the acquisition of the classical languages. They 
will also, I trust, be found eminently well calcu- 
lated for the use of ladies' schools and for do- 
mestic education. 

In this little work is contained a detailed ac- 
count of the Retreat of the Ten Tliousand Greeks, 
and of the exploits of Alexander t\ve Gx^'aX^^Xxv^ 
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are only touched on in my History of Greece. 
My principal reason for introducing them has 
been, that without them there would not have 
been materials, interesting to those for whom this 
work is designed, sufficiently abundant for the 
composition of even this small volume. 

T. K. 

Aug. 1, 1841. 
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CHAPTER I. 



7%e Return of the Hiracleids. 

After the taklug of Troy and the return of 
the heroes to Greece, the first event of importance 
that occurred in that country was the Return of 
the H^racleids. 

These, as their name denotes, were the posterity 
of the hero Hercules, whose Grecian name was 
Heracles. When that hero had been, as the tra- 
dition related, taken up into heaven to dwell among 
the gods, Eurystheus, who had been his persecutor 
on earth, continued his enmity to his children, and 
forced them to fly from the Peloponnese. They 
took refuge in Attica, and when Eurystheus led an 
army thither he was defeated, and as he was fly- 
ing in his chariot he was oveitakie;!! ^\A ^\\i^^^ 
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Hyllua, the son of Hercules. The Heracleids 
then became masters of the Peloponnese ; but they 
had not been long there when a dreadful pestilence 
broke out, and the oracle on being consulted re- 
plied that the cause was their having returned be- 
fore their time. They therefore quitted the Pe- 
loponnese and went back and dwelt in Attica. 

Hyllus after a time consulted the oracle again, 
and was told to wait for the third crop and then 
to return by the strait. Judging that it was the 
third year, and the Isthmus, or neck of laud which 
connects the Peloponnese with Greece, that were 
meant, he led back his kinsmen at that time and 
place, but he met with defeat and death. Other 
attempts proved equally fruitless ; at last Hyllua' 
grandsons, Temenua, Aristodenms, and Crespbon- 
tes again consulted the oracle, and getting still 
the same response replied that they had done bo, 
but had failed. The oracle, which always delight- 
ed in giving ambiguous responses, then informed 
them that it was the third crop (i. e, generation) 
of men, and the narrowest part of the gulf of Co- 
rinth tliat it meant. They then weut to that place 
and began to build ships and to collect an army ; 
but a storm destroyed their shipping, and famine 
forced their troopa to disperse. The oracle was 
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onoe more consulted, and it directed them to per- 
severe, and to take the three-eyed man for their 
guide. They were now as much perplexed as 
ever; for where could they hope to find a man 
with three eyes ? At length one day meeting a 
man who was blind of an eye mounted on a horse, 
they jndged that he must be the person meant by 
the oracle, and they made him their leader. They 
then got on board their ships and crossed over, 
and one batde and victory gave them possession 
of the territories they sought. These consisted of 
the countries named Argos, Laconia, and Messe- 
nia, which they proceeded to divide by lot ; each 
being to cast a pebble into an urn of water, and 
then to draw out ; Argos being the first lot and 
Laconia the second. Cresphontes, who wished to 
get Messenia, and as being the youngest was to 
draw the last, instead of a pebble cast in a bit of 
clay, which of course dissolved in the water, and 
he thus obtained his wish. 

Codrus. 

These conquerors — ^who are also called Dorians, 
because a part of them came from Doris, in the 
northern part of Greece — ^not content with what 
they had won in the Pelopoixiie&& ^tA<^»n^>^^^\^ 
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extend tlicir ilominion into the other parts of 
Greece, and crossing the Isthmus they very unge' 
uerously attempted to conquer AtticH, which had 
giveo shelter to their ancestors; aud they pitched 
their camp on the banks of the river Ilyssus near 
the city of Athens, the capital of the country. 
But as they had consulted the oracle as usual they 
were somewhat perplexed, for it promiaed them 
the victory only on the condition of their not in- 
juring the person of the Athenian king. Their 
leaders, therefore, gave strict orders not to touch 
him i but Codrus (tliat was the name of the king) 
having learned the response of the oracle, dis- 
guised himself as a peasant, and going into their 
camp contrived to pick a quarrel with one of their 
soldiers, by whom he was slain. Next day the 
Athenians sent a herald to demand the body of 
their king. The Dorians considering victory to 
be now hopeless, retired, and the Athenians in 
lionour to Codrus decreed that no one should 
ever again bear the royal title at Athens. The 
new title which they adopted waa that of Archon, 
or Prince. 
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Geography of Oreeee. 

It niay be useful before we proceed any further 
to give a islight view of tlie geography of Greece. 

A large vifiey, or plain surrounded by moun- 
taim^ and named Th^ssaly, formed its northern 
part A narrow pass named Therm6pyl8B led 
IWym Thessaly into a similar country named Bceo- 
tia. In the mountains round Boeotia dwelt the 
Locrians, the Phodans, and other tribes. On the 
eai^ of Boeotia, Attica extended into the sea with 
the iidand of Eubcea lying at its side, and on the 
west of Boeotia lay ^tolia. 

The Peloponnese, t. e. Pelops' Isle, was a penin- 
sula lying to the south of Greece, with which it 
was connected by a neck of land called the Isth- 
mus of Corinth. The country named Arcadia, 
composed entirdy of mountains and valleys, oc- 
cupied the centre of the Peloponnese, and be- 
tween Arcadia and the sea, all round it, lay Ai^os, 
Laoonia, Messenia, Elis, and Ach^. 

Sparta. — Lycwrgus. 

In Laconia the Dorian conquerors were called 
Spartans, from Sparta^ the name of their chief 
town ; and they were also calledIiBy(^di*a£ayk3^\^^ 
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from ita other name, Lacedaimon. They were 
governed by two kings, the descendants of Mer- 
it happened one time thai one of the kinga of 
Sparta was killed in a quarrel, and though his 
wife was pregnant, yet that fact not being gene- 
rally known, the royal dignity waa given to his 
brother, Lycurgus. When the truth, however, 
was known, Lycurgus publicly declared that he 
only held the office in trust, in caae the infant to 
be bom should prove to be a male. The queen 
then sent secretly to him, offering to dcHtroy the 
fruit of her womb, provided- he would engage to 
marry her. Lycurgus was filled with horror at 
the proposal, but he thought it best to dissemble, 
and he therefore diarged her to do no auch thing, 
but to leave it to him to put her offspring out of 
the way. When the time of the birth was at hand 
he set truaty persons to watch, with directions, if 
the child should be a boy, to bring it to him 
wherever he should be at the time. He happened 
to bo sitting at supper with tlie magistrates when 
the new-born babe was brought to him. He took 
it, and saying, " Sjiartans, a king is bom unto ub," 
laid it in the royal seat, and he named it Chari- 
iim, or People'e-joy. He continued to exercise 
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the govemment as his nephew's guardian for some 
time,^ till at length, in consequence of the opposi- 
tion he experienced, chiefly from the queen's fa- 
niilyv he resolved to quit Sparta and to visit other 
eounlries. 

Daring hisabsence afikirs fell into the greatest 
confbsion at Sparta, and eyery one, kings and aU, 
were anxious ibr his return, as being the only 
person who could remedy the disorders of the 
state. They sent repeated messages to him, and 
he at length complied with their desires and came 
back, fully resolved to remodel and reform the 
whole constitution. He went to Delphi to con- 
sult- the oracle, and the inspired priestess who 
made the responses in the name of the god, styled 
him a divinity rather than a man, and declared 
that the god approved of the change that he medi- 
tated. He dien went back to Sparta, and com- 
municating his plans to thirty of his friends, de- 
sired diem to come with arms early next morning 
into the market-place. They did as he desired, 
and they easily suppressed any opposition that 
manifi^ted itself, and Lycurgus proceeded to make 
his regulations. 



Laws ofLycurgus, 

The moBt important change made by Lyeurgus 
related to the land, the inequality in the posees- 
sion of which was the cause of most of the pre- 
ceding confusion ; some having lai^e tracts, while 
others had none at all. He therefore required all 
the possessors to surrender their lands; and he di- 
vided them intoa great numberof equal small iamis, 
one of which was to be given to each Spartan. 
It is said that some time after this was carried 
into effect, as Lyeurgus was returning from a jour- 
ney at harvest-time, when he cast his eyes over 
the country and saw the even and regular appear- 
ance which the corn which had just been reaped 
presented, he smiled, and said to those who were 
with him, that Laconia was now like a property 
which a family of brothers bad divided amongst 
themselves. 

Lycurguri was fiirtJier resolved to remove the 
other great incentive to luxury and disorder* the 
possession of money, and he therefore forbade the 
use of gold- and silver-coin ; but as it would have 
been very inconvenient to have had no kind of 
money, he made a coinage of iron, a gtcat quan- 

1 of which was to go in payment of « very 
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small sum ; and to make it of the less value he di- 
rected that it should, when red-hot, be quenched 
in vinegar to make it brittle. A Spartan there- 
fore to pay a small debt had to take his money in 
a cart, not a purse, and it was kept in store- 
houses, and not in desks or chests. 

Lycurgus further directed that all the Spartans 
should take their meals together, in common halls 
instead of at their own houses. The elder boys 
messed in a similar manner ; the little boys sat on 
stools at their fathers' feet, and got their share of 
what was on the table. The famous black broth, 
or pottage, formed a principal part of this meal : 
it 18 said to have been a very unsavoury dish. A 
king one time we are told having gotten a Spartan 
cook desired him to make him some of it. The 
cook obeyed: the king tasted it and began to 
make wry faces. ^* Your majesty," said the cook, 
^' those who would relish this broth must first 
hare bathed in the £ur6tas;" that is, like the 
Spartans, have taken violent exercise, and then 
hare plunged into the river that ran by their 
town. 

As it was the wish of Lycurgus to make the 
Spartans a nation of warriors, he allowed none 
but healthy strong children to \)e Teaxe.^% 'W^ 



child when born was to be washed in wine instead 
of water ; for weak infants could not endure the 
strength of the wine. It was then to be brought 
to where the elderly men used to meet, to be ex- 
BBiined by them ; if they approved of it, it was 
reared ; if not, it was sent away and cast into the 
caverns of Mount Tay'geton. 

The gbls were reared like the boye, that, be- 
coming strong hearty women, they might bear 
healthy children. They rao and wrestled, and 
performed other gymnastic exercises nearly naked 
with the men, old and young standing round as 
spectators. But nowhere, it is to be observed, 
were the women more virtuous or treated with 
more respect than at Sparta. 

Tiie boys were trained in all exercises which 
would qualify them for war. Among these was 
reckoned that of stealing with expertness, as Hub, 
it was supposed, would enable theoi to deceive 
the enemies ; and as all the property in Sparta 
was regarded as a common stocit, it did not seem 
to signify in what manner any particular member 
of the great family oblaincd his share of it. It 
was chiefly articleti of food that the little boys 
were sent out to steal ; and they pilfered out of 
the gardens, or, creeping into the rooms where 
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the men used to eat, they carried off what they 
could get. If they were detected they were well 
beaten for their awkwardness. It is related qf 
one boy who had stolen a fox and hidden it under 
his coat, that he let the animal tear and gnaw him 
till he died, rather than be discovered. 

The slaves in Laconia were called Helots. 
They were chiefly employed in agriculture, living 
on the farms into which the land had been di- 
vided, and delivering a certain portion of the pro- 
duce by way of rent, as we may say, to their mas- 
ters, who all lived in the town of Sparta. It is 
said that they were very hardly treated, but there 
is probably much exaggeration in the accounts of 
the usage which they experienced. Thus we are 
told, that their masters used to make them get 
drunk, and then perform unseemly dances, as a 
warning to the Spartan youth against the vices 
which produced such effects; and it is further 
said that Lycurgus devised an institution, termed 
the Cryptla, for the purpose of keeping down 
their numbers and their strength. It was of this 
nature. Every year the magistrates, named 
Ephors or overseers, on coming into oflice pro- 
claimed war against the Helots, in order that it 
night be lawful to kill them. TYa&j Wieix \>&^^ v^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

TJie First Messenia^i War. 
It was more than three hundred years after the 
conquest of the Peloponnese when war first broke 
out among the Dorians themselves. The states 
that went to war were Sparta and Messenia. The 
following are said to have been the original causes 
of hostility. 

On the borders of Laconia and Messenia stood 
a temple of the goddess ArtemLs, or Diana, at 
which both people used to worship. One time 
when the Spartan maidens had repaired thither 
to keep the festival, they were insulted by some 
Messenian youths ; one of the kings who attempt- 
ed to defend them was slain, and the maidens un« 
able to survive the disgrace put an end to them- 
selves. So the Spartans told the story. The 
Messenians said that when some of their principal 
men went to the temple, the Spartan king sent to 
them a number of young men disguised as maidens, 
with concealed daggers, that they might assas- 
sinate them, and thus enable the Spartans to seize 
the country which they coveted ; but the Messe- 
nians discovered the plot, and killed the king and 
his pretended maidens. 
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select the most r«!soIute and prudent of the Spar-~ 
tan youth, and send them armed with doggers 
through the country, where they would lie in wait 
and kill such of the Helots as chanced to come in 
tiieir way. Tiiough this is probably not true, it 
is certain that the Helots were very hardly treat- 
ed, and that they were always ready to rise in re- 
bellion Bg^nst the Spartans. 

When Lycurgus had completed the Spartan 
constitution, he called together the kings, the se- 
nate, and the people, and telling them that he 
had some other mesfiures of importance to bring 
forward, but that he must previously consult tlie 
god, required tliem to swear that they would make 
no change during his absence. They readily 
gave the oath, and lie then went to Delphi, where 
tlie oracle assured him that his laws were excel- 
lent, and Sparta would be glorious while she fol- 
lowed them. He sent home the response, but he 
never returned himself, in order that the Spartans 
might not be released from their oath. 
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CHAPTER n. 

The First Messeman War. 
It was more than three huBdred years after the 
conquest of the Peloponnese when war first broke 
out among the Dorians themselves. The states 
that went to war were Sparta and Messenia. The 
following are said to have been the original causes 
of hostility. 

On the borders of Laconia and Messenia stood 
a temple of the goddess Artemis, or Diana, at 
which both people used to worship. One time 
when the Spartan maidens had repaired thither 
to keep the festival, they were insulted by some 
Messenian youths ; one of the kings who attempt- 
ed to defend them was slain, and the maidens un- 
able to survive the disgrace put an end to them- 
selves. So the Spartans told the story. The 
Messenians said that when some of their principal 
men went to the temple, the Spartan king sent to 
them a namber of young men disguised as maidens, 
with concealed daggers, that they might assas- 
sinate them, and thus enable the Spartans to seize 
the country which they coveted ; but the Messe- 
nians discovered the plot, and killed the kin^ a.xvd 
his pretended maidens. 

c 
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This, however, did not give occaaiou to a war; 
but some time after, a. wealthy MesEenian sent 
some of his cows to graze on the lands of a Spar- 
tan, who was, in lieu of payment, to liave a ehara 
of their produce. Not content, liowever, witli 
this, he sold both them and their keepers, and 
on coming to the Mcaaeuian told him that pirates 
had landed and carried them all off; but Just at 
the very time that he was telling the story, one of 
the slaves whom he bod sold, and who had made 
his escape, came and informed Ills master of the 
truth. The Spartan thus convicted confessed his 
falsehood and implored forgivene^ offering, if 
the Messenian would send his son home with him, 
to pay the full value of the cattle and slaves. The 
Messenian consented; but on the way the trea- 
cherous Spartan fell on and slew the youth. The 
Messenian having sought for justice at Sparta in 
vain, became desperate, and he put to dtath every 
Spartan that fell into his hands. The Spartan 
government sent requiring him to be surrendered, 
but the MesBcuions refused, and gradually the af- 
fair led to a war between the two nations. 

The Spartans having bound theinselves by oath 
never to desist till they should have conquered 
lia, made a sudden irruption by night into 
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t&at country, where they seized a town on a hill 
near the borders, and having slaughtered the in- 
habitants, made it a post from which they used to 
sally forth and plunder the adjoining lands. The 
Messenians retaliated by incursions into Laconia. 
Meantime they applied themselves diligently to 
the exercise of arms, and when their king thought 
them sufficiently prepared he led them against the 
Spartans, being followed by a lai^e number of 
servants carrying timber, and all things requisite 
for raising a rampart The armies met in a plain, 
and took their post on each side of a deep gulf in 
the ground, while their horse and light troops 
skirmished in another part of the plain. Mean- 
time the servants were busily employed in raising 
a rampart round the rear and flanks of the Mes- 
senians, and during the night they completed it in 
front. The Spartans seeing their enemies thus 
secured did not deem it prudent to remain, and 
eke Messenians, when they saw them thus retreat, 
became more confident in themselves. 

Next year the Spartans returned, for they had 
to endure at home the reproaches of their old men 
for their cowardice. A battle was fought which 
night terminated without victory's having declared 
for either side. The Messenians, \io^^N^x^ «^^K2ia 

c2 
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after findiug that they were losers on the whole 
of the war, came to the resolution of abandoning 
all their towns in the plain and making their stand 
on a detached hill named Ithoaie. When they 
had done so they sent to consult the oracle ; as i 
the envoy was returning he was waylaid by the | 
Spartans, and, on his refusal to surrender, they | 
wounded and would have elain him, but that a I 
voice (whence they knew not) was heard to cry, 
" Let go the bearer of the oracle ! " He reached | 
Itbome, and died when ho had delivered the ora- I 
cle to the king. 

Aristod^mus. 
The response of the oracle was that to ensure 
success in war, they must sacriiice by night, to 
the gods of the dead, a virgin of the royal blood. 
Lots were drawn ; the father of the maiden, on 
whom the lot fell, bribed a sootlisayer to declare 
that she was not of the royal line, as being a sup- 
posilitioUB child, and in the delay which this oeca- i 
aioned the father and daughter made their escape 
to Sparta. The people were quite cast down at 
this event, and were abandoning themselves to 
despair, when Aristod4mus, a member of the royal 1 
family) come forward and offered his virgin daugh- 
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ter as a victim for the good of her country. She 
was betrothed, and her lover to save her declared 
that she was no longer a maiden. Aristodemus, 
stung by this imputation on the honour of his 
family, seized his hapless child and ripped her 
open with his own hand. The soothsayer then 
called for another victim, as Aristodemus he said 
had murdered, not sacrificed his daughter, but the 
king declared the oracle to be fulfilled. 

Some years after the brave king fell in battle, 
and as he left no children the people proceeded 
to elect a successor. Aristodemus and two others 
were the candidates; the soothsayers declared 
against giving the throne to a man stained with 
the blood of his own child, but the people would 
have no one for king but Aristodemus, and he 
accordingly was appointed. He was just and ge- 
nerous ; he gave high command to his two rivds, 
and he was victorious i^ainst the Spartans. 

But all the efibrts of Aristodemus could not 
avail to avert the fate of Messenia. Various pro- 
digies soon announced it. The shield fell from 
the hand of the armed statue of the goddess Ar- 
temis ; the victims when led to be sacrificed dashed 
their heads against the altar and died ; the d<^s^ vc^ 
the town aMembled and kept Ww^% ^^^^^^^ 
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tlic night, and then went off in a body to the Spar* 
tail camp. One niglit Aristodemus dreamed that 
lie was armed and going forth to battle ; the cn- 
traila of the vietiins which he had saerificed, ac- 
cordiDg to custom, lay before liim on a table; 
suddenly his murdered daughter appeared to him ; 
she was clad in black, and displaying her bosom 
and lie wound, slie cast the entrails on the ground, 
took off his arms, placed a golden crown on hia 
head, and arrayed him in a white garment As 
this was the dress in which the Messenians buried 
their men of rank, he judged, on waking, that his 
Ocatli was at hand, and shortly lifter, finding that 
he had been to no purpose the slayer of bis child, 
he killed himself on her grave. The Messenians 
did not, however, as yet despair ; they went out 
again and again to battle, but fortune still prorcd 
adverse, and having lost all their leaders, they left 
Ithomo and abandoned their country. Those 
who remained were reduced by Iho Spartans to 
the condition of Helots. 

Deeds of Arislomenes. 
The Mc3«cniBns continued in thU state of qj. 
pWMJon for about forty years. They then 
wjired to make another effort for freedom 
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dependence* Their leader was Ari8t6menes> a 
gallant youth of the royal blood, and they ven- 
tured to give battle to their oppressors. The ac- 
tion proved undecbive, yet it raised their hopes, 
and they offered the royal title to their youthful 
heroy but he magnanimously refused it, content 
with that of general. Soon after he ventured to 
enter the town of Sparta secretly by night, and he 
suspended on the temple of Ath6na, or Minerva, 
a shield bearing this inscription, *^ Aristomenes to 
the goddess, from the Spartans." 

The Spartans now sent to Delphi, and the oracle 
dii^oted them to fetch a counsellor from Athens. 
The Athenians when applied to sent them a lame 
poet, named TyrtaBus, thinking he would be of no 
use to them; but the god, it would seem, knew 
better'ihan they, for Tyrtaeus, by his vigorous in- 
spiriting strains, roused the Spartans to energy, 
and filled them with hopes of victory. 

Another great battle was fought, and the Mes* 
senians gained the victory. A soothsayer had 
warned Aristomenes to be sure hot to go beyond 
a certain wild pear-tree, on which he said the 
twin-gods, that is Castor and Pollux, were sitting, 
the invisible spectators of the fray ; but in the ox- 
dour of pursuit he forgot the prece^ty «a^ ^V* ^^ 
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tree he dropped his shield, which the tviaats^tU 
veyed away unseen, and while he was searag^ j^ 
for it the enemy had time to escape. He then ^v^ ' 
turned, crowned witli victory, to his native towi^ 
and the women as he came strewed ribbons and 
flowers before him, and sang verses celebrating i 
his glorious deeds. 

Aristomenes next lay in wait and carried off 
the Spartan viigioB, who were dancing in honour 
of the goddess at the temple of Artemis. He 
halted with them for the night in a Messenian 
village, and there some of his companions, who bad 
taken too much wine, proceeded to offer violence 
to the fair captives. Having reasoned with them 
in vain, he slew some of the most insolent vith 
his own hands, and then returned the maidens 
uninjured to their parents on receiving the usual 
ransom. He made a similar attempt at another 
religious festival, but the women defended them- 
selves so gallantly with knives and spits, that they 
drove off the Messenians and made Aristomenes 
himself a prisoner. But the priestess fell in lore 
with him and set htm at liberty, pretending to the 
Spartans that he had contrived to burn hb bonds. 

Another great battle was fought, iu which the 
by bribing the commander of the Area- 
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dians^ who were in the Messenian army, gained a 
dedsire victory. Aristomenes then advised his 
countrymen to follow the example of their fathers 
and retire to some strong position, whence they 
might harass the enemy. They followed his 
counsel) but instead of Ithome they fixed on a 
hill, named Eira, which was near the sea, with the 
river Neda running at its foot. Aristomenes ha- 
ving selected a chosen band of three hundred men 
scoured with them the country in all directions, 
so that the Spartans were obliged to let the lands 
Ue uncultivated^ and they soon began to suffer 
from famine* 

Aristomenes ventured at last to make his incur- 
sions up to near the city of Sparta itself; but in 
one of them, happening to fall in with a strong 
body of the Spartans, himself and fifty of his men 
were made prisoners. They were conducted to 
Sparta, and there all cast into a deep cavern of 
the earth. All were killed in the fall but Aris- 
tomenes» whom it was reported an eagle bore 
safely on his wings to the bottom. He wrapped 
Jiimself in his cloak and lay patiently expecting 
his death by hunger ; but on the third day, hear- 
ing a noise, he uncovered his face and saw & f<^iL 
that was come to prey on tke de»diV^^&« ^Vsc^ 
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the fox came near him he caught it by the tail, 
and then ran as it raa tilt he saw the light through 
the hole by which it used to enter the cavern. 
He widened the hole so as to be able to get out 
at it, and tlic Spai-tans soon, to their dismay, 
learned that Aristomenes was once more at 

A truce being made some time after in conse- 
quence of a religious festival of the Spartans, 
Aristomenes in reliance on it came out of Eira 
unarmed, but seven Cretan areliers, who were in 
the pay of Sparta, waylaid him and made him a 
prisoner. They bound him with their bowstrings, 
and while two of them ran off with the joyful ti- 
dings to Sgiarta, the rest, it being evening, took 
him to a cottage, in which were dwelling only a 
widow and her daughter. The very night before 
the maiden liad had a dream, in which volves 
had appeared bringing to her a lion bound and 
without claws, and she had in her dream loosed 
the lion and given him claws, and he then had 
torn the wolves. She now saw part of her dream 
fulfilled, and she resolved to fulfil the remainder. 
She made the Cretans drunk, and cut the bonds 
of the captive with one of their swords. Aristo- 
s then taking the sword slew them all and 
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made hip escape. To reward the maiden he 
umted her in marriage with his own son. 

FaUofEira. 

Some time after Aristomenes, accompanied by 
a soothsayer, went to Delphi to consult the oracle. 
The response was that Messenia would be lost 
when the buck-goat drank of the Neda. In the 
eleventh year of the siege, as the soothsayer was 
one day walking along the banks of that river, he 
observed a wild fig-tree, which grew so as to dip 
its leaves in the water, and he saw at once that 
the oracle was accomplished ; for in the dialect of 
Messenia the same word signified buck-goat and 
wild fig-tree. He then secretly brought Aristo- 
menes to the spot and showed him the tree ; the 
hero looked and saw that his country was no more. 
£ira fell in the following manner. The slave 
of a Spartan carried on an intrigue with the wife 
of one of the Messenians, and used to visit her 
when her husband was on guard at the citadel. 
One night it rained tremendously, and as Aristo- 
tnenes was confined by a wound, and there seemed 
little chance of the Spartans making any attempt 
in such weather, the guards thought they might 
venture to go to their ho\i&ea oxxtoi >i!ck&^\«>x\SL« 
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Tlic slave liappcniag to be vitli his mistrCBsnhen 
licr liusbaud came home, she put him in a place 
of concealment. He there heard the husband tell 
how the citadel was left unguarded. He stole 
out and liastened to the Spartan camp, where his 
master then chanced to be the chief in command. 
The opportunity was not to be lost; heedless of 
the tempest, the Spartans set out and occupied the 
deserted citadeL The howling of the dogs told 
the event to the Messenians ; they seized their 
arms, and with daylight assailed the foes ; the 
women also bearing arms were resolved to con- 
quer, or perish with their country. The rain still 
poured, the lightning flashed, and the thunder 
roared, but amid the conQict of the elements the 
battle was maintained day and night till the third 
day, when Aristomenes forming his men into a 
solid body, with the women and children in the 
centre, advanced at tlieir head and demanded a 
passage. The Spartans did not think it prudent 
to refuse, and the last champions of independence 
abandoned Eira. 

The exiles mostly retired to Arcadia ; some of 
them went to Sicily, where they founded the town 
still called Messina. Aristomenes remained in 
Arcadia with the hope of being still able to de the 
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Spartans mkchief ; but some time after a prince 
of ^be isle of Rhodes, being directed by the ora- 
de to marry the daughter of the bravest man in 
Greece, sought the hand of the daughter of Aris- 
tomenes, of whose martial superiority there could 
be no question, and the Messenian hero passed in 
tranquillity the remainder of his days at Rhodes. 

Othryades, 

The Spartans thus became masters of Messenia ; 
they also won territory from the Argives, who 
were their neighbours on the other side. There 
was a district, named Th^rea, on the confines of 
both states, which had long been a subject of con- 
test between them. At length, when their ar- 
mies one time had entered it, and were on the 
point of engaging, it was agreed to select three 
hundred men on each side as their champions, 
and the disputed territory to be the property of 
those whose champions should win the victory. 
The armies then retired, and the six hundred 
fought till all were slain but two Argives and one 
Spartan. It being now night the Argives ran 
home with the news of their victory, but the 
Spartan, whose name was Othr^ades, stripped the 
bodies of the slain Argives and carried their arms 
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to his camp. In the morning the armies return- 
ed ; the Argivee claimed the victoiy because a 
greater number of their men had survived, the 
Spartans because their champion had kept the 
field. A general battle ensued, in which the Spar- 
tans were victorious. Othryades, asliamed of 
having survived his companions, slew hunfielf 
after the battle. 



CHAPTER III. 
Athenian Conxtitution. 



We will now proceed to Athens, the riiral of 
Sparta in importance. 

Athens, like Sparta, had her political evils, and 
she too had her law-giver ; but the constitution 
which Solon (that was bis name) formed was very 
different from that which Lyourgua gave his coun- 
try. There was no equal division of the land in 
Attica, no public meals, no Helots, none in fact 
of the remarkable institutions which we have de- 
scribed when treating of Sparta. The Athenian 
constitution was quite of a different kind; it was 
mmrkable for giving great power to the peoplei 
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and after the time of Solon it became what is 
called a democracy, that is a state, like the United 
States of America, in which all the political power 
is exercised by the people* 

Conquest of Sdlamis, 

Solon was of noble birth, being descended from 
Codrus. He was a poet, and some of his verses 
have been preserved and may still be read. He 
was also a soldier, and on two occasions he greatly 
distinguished himself. They were as follows. 

The Athenians and the Megarians, a people 
who dwelt between Attica and the Isthmus of 
Corinth, had long been at war for the possession 
of the island of S^amis. Wearied out with the 
losses they had endured, the Athenians at length 
passed a law making it death for any one to pro- 
pose renewing the claim to that island. Solon 
was grieved at the dishonour of his country, and 
observing the young men all anxious to renew the 
war but afraid to mention it, he devised the fol- 
lowing stratagem. He shut himself up at home, 
and caused a report to be spread that he was out 
of his mind. Meantime he was busily employed 
in composing a poem on the subject of Salamis, 
and when he had completed it) and VedxiiL^\\.V| 
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heart, he suddenly made lib appearance one day 
in the market with a uightcap on bis head. The 
people, struck by such an unusual sight, crowded 
round him, and then mounting the stone on which 
the criera used to stnnd, he began to repeat bis 
poem. His friends loudly applauded, and urged 
the people to do as it reeommended; the law 
was at once repealed, and the chief conunand of 
the expedition tliat was prepared was given lo 
Solon. 

Solon proceeded to a place on the coast, oppo- 
Bite Salaniis, where the Athenian women were 
celebrating a festival to the goddess Dcm€ter, or 
Ceres, and then sent a man over to tlm island) 
who, pretending to be a deserter, told the Mega- 
rians, that now, if they wished it, they had only to 
go whither he would guide them, and they might 
seize the principal women of Athens. They im- 
mediately got on board a ship and made sail. 
When Solon saw them coming, he desired tlie 
women to retire, and he dressed the young men 
in their clothes, with their dag^rs concealed 
under them, and directed them to keep playing 
and dancing on the si^a-ahore till the enemies 
should have landed. The Mogarians fell into the 
; when they went to lay hold on the supposed 
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ladies, ihey were all slain, and the Athenians then 
sailed over and took possession of the island. 

Crissaan War. 

Some time afler Solon was the means of causing 
the Greeks to punish what was regarded as a 
great act of impiety in those times. The temple 
and oracle of Delphi was a place of great resort 
for religious purposes, and as it lay near the sea, 
the pilgrims from many parts repaired to it by 
water. They used to land at the port of Crissa, 
and the people of that place at length began to 
lay a heavy tax on them. As this caused the 
number of the pilgrims to decrease, the people of 
Delphi appealed to a decree of the Amphlctyons, 
or general council of Greece, which declared 
that the oracle should be accessible to all persons 
without expense, and they required the Crissaeans 
to observe it. But that impious people entered 
the Delphian territory and ravaged it; and not 
content with that, they plundered the temple of 
its treasures and massacred the inhabitants of 
Delphi. By the exertions of Solon, who was the 
Athenian deputy in the assembly, the Amphic- 
tyons were induced to declare war against the 
Crissseansy and all the states sent ti^i^vc Xx^^\f^. 
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But the Crlssieans made a stout resistance, and 
it was not till after a period of ten years that they 
were overcome. Tliey were all slaia or sold for 
slaves, and by Solon's advice their land was con- 
secrated to tlte god, and a curse pronounced on 
any one who should attempt to cultivate it. 

It was during this time that Solon was callcil ' 
on to legislate for his country. The laws which 
he made were, as he himself said, not the best of all 
laws, but the best that the Athenians could bear. 
When he had completed them he asked permis- 
sion of the people to go and travel for ten years, ' 
as ill tliat time he expected that they would be- 
come used to them, and not desire any change. ' 
The permission was granted, and he left Athens 
and proceeded to Egypt to converse with the I 
sages of that celebrated country. He then visited j 
Sardes, the capital of the kingdom of Lydia, in ' 
Asia, over which CrcESua, who was esteemed the ' 
wealthiest of raonarchs, then reigned, and whose 
court was the resort of all the sages of Greece. 

Solon and Crcestts. 

A few days after Solon's arrival, the royal ser- 
vants, by the king's direction, led him over the I 
^^Jl^ace oud showed him all the treasures. Czmu^J 
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iken said to him, that hearing much of his wisdom 
and of his travels in the pursuit of knowledge, he 
was desirous to know who was the happiest person 
he had ever seen. The king fully expected that 
he would name himself, but Solon replied, '' Tellus, 
the Athenian." Crcesus asked why he looked upon 
hint as the happiest man. '* Because," said Solon, 
'' he saw his country flourishing, he had good sons, 
and he- saw them all with children, and all living, 
and finally, he fell fighting bravely in defence of 
his country, and was buried at the public expense 
in the place where he fell." 

Crcesus then asked who was the happiest person 
that he knew of next to Tellus. " Cleobis and 
Biton," replied Solon, " for these, who were Ar- 
gives, had sufiicient to live on ; and they had such 
strength of body that they not only gained prizes 
in the public games, but one time, when the oxen, 
which were to draw to the temple of Hera (or 
Juno) the chariot of their mother on the occasion 
of a solemn festival, were not brought in from the 
field in time, they yoked themselves under it and 
drew it to the temple, a distance of more than five 
miles. All the people who witnessed their filial 
piety praised them aloud, and the women blessed 
the mother who bad borne such sons T\i& TXff^VXv^'Ci 
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filled with joy, stood before the statue of the gb^ 
deas and prayed her to bestow on them wha^tever 
was best for man. When the sacrifice and the 
feaat was over, the two young men went to sleep 
in the temple, and they never woke more." 

Croesus, liighly offended, demanded how Solon 
could thus deem him less happy than these per- 
sons of no note. The Athenian then dwelt on 
the uncertainty and tlie reverses of human life, 
and concluded by declaring that he could not 
venture to pronounce any man happy till he had 
Been the close of his life. Crnesus, who had hi- 
therto never known misfortune, dismissed him 
with an air of contempt, as one who was litde able 
to estimate happiness, and Solon retired from tht 
court of Sardes. 

Cr fetus and Cyrtia. 
Some years after, Crcesus went to war with the 
great Cyruo, king of Persia, and being defeated in 
battle, he shut himself up in Sarde«. Out the 
Persians touk the town and made Crcesua a pri* 
soner, and Cyrus resolved to bum him alive. A 
large pile of wood was formed, on the top of which 
CrcEsus was laid bound, anrl fire was set to the 
pile. While Crcesus was thus awiuting death, the 
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words of Solon came to his mind, and he groaned^ 
and thrice cried out " Solon I " Cyrus, hearing it, 
sent interpreters to ask him what it meant. He 
told the whole story, and when it was explained 
to Cyrus he began to reflect on the uncertainty 
of all things human, and how culpable it was in 
him, who was only a man, to commit to the flames 
his fellow-man, who had equalled himself in pros- 
perity ; and he ordered the fire to be extingubhed 
and Croesus to be taken down, and he ever after 
retained him in the number of his friends. 

Cyrus himself proved another instance of the 
truth of Solon^s maxim. After conquering the 
Medes, the Lydians, the Babylonians and other 
nations, he made war on T6myras, queen of the 
Mass^etans, a Turkish nation, who dwelt to the 
north of Persia. He was defeated and slain in a 
great battle, and his head being brought to the 
queen she cast it into a vessel full of human blood, 
in fulfilment of her threat to him that she would 
satiate him with blood. 

Pisistratus, 

During the absence of Solon, matters had again 
gone to confusion at Athens. In the disputes 
among the difibrent parties, PiBl&tmtvx^ ^ tc^sxl q^ 
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noble birth, and a relative of Solon's, put himself 
at the head of the lower classes of the people. 
One day he gave several wounds to himself and 
his mules, and in that condition he drove into tlie 
market and told the people that he had barely 
escaped with life from his enemies and theirs, who 
had fallen on him as he was going into the couD' 
try. They immediately gave him a body of club- 
men to act as his guards, and ho was thus enabled 
to make himself master of the citadel and become 
the tyrant of the city ; for such was the name 
given by the Greeks to any one who bad seized 
on the supreme power in a free stale. 

The opposite parties, however, united, and 
forced Pisistratus to quit Athens ; but tliey again 
fell out with each other, and the head of one of 
them offered to restore him <>u condition of bis 
marrying his daughter. To this PisistratuB rea- 
dily agreed, and he once more entered Athens. 
On his entrance he was preceded by a woman of 
lofty stature, habited in armour like Pallas- Athena, 
the patron -goddess of the city, and standing in a 
chariot: and heralds going bafore proclaimed to 
the people to receive Pisistratus, whom the god- 
dew in person was conducting to her own citadel. 
J. Fbistrutus was again expelled, and he was out 
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of Attica for a space of ten years. At the end of 
that timey having collected troops, he returned^ 
and haying defeated his rivalsy he remained master 
of Athens for the remaining ten years of his life. 
His government was extremely mild and popular ; 
he retained all the laws of Solon, and he treated 
the venerable law-giver himself with the greatest 
respect, 

Harmodius and AristogeUon. 

Pisistratus was succeeded in his power by his 
sons Hippias and Hipparchus. These princes 
ruled with even greater lenity than their father 
had done ; they reduced the taxes, and Athens 
was happy beneath their rule till the following 
unfortunate event occurred which deprived one 
of them of life, and converted the other into a 
tyrant, in the modern sense of the word. 

There was a man at Athens named Ansto* 
geiton, who was much attached to a beautiful 
youth, whose name was Harmodius. Hipparchus 
also coveted the society of Harmodius, but as 
the youth rejected his advances he took an op- 
portunity of insulting him by preventing his sister 
from bearing a part in a religious procession* 
The two friends resolved on vengeaxvo^^ Q{CGk&T^> 
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from varlfus motives, joinpcl in their project, and it 
v/aa planned that they should fall on and alay tlie 
two brothers at a great national festival, at which 
the pi^rsons wlio formed the procession used to 
appear in armour, wliich would enable them to 
execute their design with the greater ease. 

On the appointed day Hippias formed the pro- 
cession outside of the city. Harmodius and his 
friend were there with their daggers ready, but 
seeing one of their associates conversing familiarly 
with Hippias, they feared that they were betrayed, 
and being resolved that Hipparcltus should not 
escape they went back into the city, where they 
met and killed him. His guards slew Harmodius 
on the spot) and Aristogeiton, who Bed, was pur- 
sued and also killed after a stout resistance. 
When Hippias heard of the murder of his brother, 
he ordered those who were to form tlie proces- 
sion to lay aside their shields and spears, wliich 
were the only arms they had a rigiit to carry in 
the procession, and to retire to a certain place ; 
and he there caused them to be searched, and 
those who had daggers he knew to be in the con- 
spiracy, and III/ dealt with them accordingly. 
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JSsepulsion (fSippias, 

Hippias DOW became suspicious and cruel, and 
hc^pat several of the citizens to death. One of 
the most wealthy families in Athens, named the 
Alcmffi'onids, quitted the city and fixed themselves 
in a strong position in the hills between Attica 
and BoBotia, watching an opportunity to overturn 
the power of Hippias. It happened at this time 
that the Amphictyons resolved to rebuild the 
temple of Delphi ; the Alcmaeonids contracted for 
the work ; and in addition to the faithful perform- 
ance of their contract, they fronted the temple with 
marble. This gained them great favour ; and they 
moreover, it is said, by presents induced the 
priestess, who made the responses, to command 
the Lacedeemonians, every time they came to con- 
sult the oracle, to give liberty to Athens. 

The Lacedsemonians, who were remarkably 
obedient to the oracle, at length collected an 
army and sent it by sea to Attica, but it was 
defeated, and its leader was slain. They then 
sent another by land under Cle6mcnes, one of 
their kings, who, having defeated the troops that 
advanced to oppose him, came to Athens and 
besieged Hippias and his patty m Wie ^\\a^^< 
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But as they had plenty of provisions, and th 
Spartans were not at all skilled in llie art of coe 
ducting a siege, Cieomenes was about to retin 
when chance threw into his hands the children c 
Hippias, whom their father was sending out of tfa 
country. To recover his children, Hippias agree 
to quit Athens, and he retired to the coast ( 
Asia. 



\ CHAPTER IV. 

■\ 

Darius in Scythia. 

The expulsion of Hippias was one of the cause 
which led to the wars between the Greeks an* 
Persians. The king who now ruled ov^ thi 
last-named people was called Daiius. He was 
very able monarch, and, as such, we may say, wa 
of course ambitious of making conquests. Th 
only people with whom he had any pretext f€ 
hostility being the Scythians, that is, the peqri 
who roamed over the east of Europe and the ad 
joining part of Asia, the modem Russian empin 
he prepared to invade their country at the he» 
of an army of seven hundred thousand men. 
Aitor the time of the retom of the Herackidi 
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a great number of the Greeks had left their own 
country and formed settlements on the coast of 
Asia. The cities there founded by them, such as 
l&phesusy Mii^tusy Smyrna and others, became 
▼ery flourishing by means of trade, but they had 
not heesi able to resist the power of Croesus, and 
they had fcnrmed part of his empire. After his 
overthrow they became subjects of the Persian 
monarchy; and they now, as being seafaring 
people, received orders to proceed to the B6s« 
poms (the channel leading from Constantinople 
into the Black Sea), and there to form a bridge 
of boats on it for the passage of the Persian 
army. They obeyed; the Persians passed over 
and marched on to cross Mount Haemus, now 
called the Balkan, while the Greeks, breaking up 
the bridge, sailed round to the river Ister or 
Danube, in order to have a similar bridge ready 
by the time that the army should reach its banks. 
Darius thus entered Scythia, and marched 
through it as he pleased ; for the Scythians re- 
tired before him, and would give no opportunity 
for fighting, trusting to the nature of their conn- ' 
try, which consisted only of grassy plains, or, as 
they are now called, steppes^ and yielded no corm 
Just as they had calculated, famine aooTi\^<^KGL\jc^ 

e2 
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be felt ill the Persian camp, and Darius found it 
necessary to make a hasty retreat toward the 
later. The Scythians, who were all cavalry, has- 
tened on before him, and did all in their power 
to urge the Greeks to seiKe the opportunity of 
recovering their independence, by breaking up 
the bridge and leaving the Persian king and his 
arniy to perish by famine and the Scythian ar- 
rows. Miltlades, an Athenian, who was one of 
the tyrants, as the rulers of the Greek cities of 
the coasts were called, strongly advised the others 
to follow the counsel of the Scythians ; but Hb- 
tiieuB, the tyrant of Miletus, reminded them, that 
if the Persian yoke was thrown off, the people 
would not long submit to theirs, and it was re- 
Holvcd to remain faithful to the king. To deceive 
the Scythians, however, they pretended to be 
convinced by their arguments, and commenced 
loosening the bridge at the further side of the 

It was night when the Persian army reached 
the banks of the Ister, and finding the bridge 
loosened, they were in the utmost consternation. 
By the orders of the king, a man who had a 
powerful voice stood by the river and called His- 
tho Milesian. The deep stillness of the 
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night pmnitdng the sound to reach the fiirthor 
side of that wideoroUing river, HifltisBUB heard 
aad obeyed the call. The bridge ivas speedily 
pttt< together, and the Persians were soon beyond 
thereaeh of the Scythians. Darius pursued his 
march to the Hellespont or Dardanelles, and 
passed over from Sestos to Abydos ; he thence 
proeeeded to Sardes, where he stopped for some 
time» and then set out for Susa, the Persian 
ffapitftV 

Revok cfthe lanians* 

When Darius was setting out for Susa, the 
gen^riil whom he was leaving behind him in com- 
mand, remonstrated with him on the imprudence 
of which he had been guilty, in giving HistisBus 
permisttOQ to build a town in a place where there 
were gold-mines and plenty of timber, so that he 
eo<ild build a fleet and raise a rebellion whenever 
he pleased. Darius therefore resolved to obviate 
that danger^ and pretending that he could not dis- 
pense with his eounsel, he took Histiseus with him 
t» SusBy where he treated him with great favour. 
The restraint of a court, however, soon became 
irksoioie to HistisBfus, and he longed to be once 
more his own master. The only plan he could 
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device was to cause a rebellion among the lonians, 
aa tlic Greeks of the coast were called, in order 
that he might be sent to c[uell it. He accordingly 
wrote to his son-in-law Aristdgoraa, to whom he 
had committed the government of Miletus, ui^ng 
Lim to that course. Fearing, however, that if he 
wrote in the usual way his letter might fall into 
the hands of the Persians and cause his ruin, he 
devised the following ingenious plan: — he took a 
trusty slave, and shaving off the hair of his head, 
pricked into the skin with a black substance wliat 
he wished to say ; then having kept him till the 
hair had grown again he sent him to Miletus, 
bidding him to tell Aristagoras to shave off the 
hair and look at his skin. 

This message decided Aristagoras, who, in con- 
sequence of a quarrel with the Persian governor, 
had been already thinking of revolt. He called 
a meeting of the principal Milesians, and they 
all seconded his views ; and, to gain the people, 
he publicly resigned his tyranny, and seizing all 
the other tyrants, who were on board a fleet which 
happened to be then at Miletus, he sent them 
prisoners to their respective towns, where, how- 
ever, tlie people set them nt liberty, as their rule 
had not been oppressive. 
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AfisUtgoras at Sparta, 

Aratagoras^feeliDg the necessity of some power- 
ful ally, resolved to seek for aid in Greece. He 
went first to Sparta, taking with him plenty of 
money, and a map of the world cut on a plate of 
bra8s-*-the first map that we read of. He showed 
it to king Cleomenes, pointing out on it the dif- 
ferent nations of the earth, and describing their 
extent and power, assuring him at the same 
time that the conquest of the Persian empire 
would not be a matter of difficulty. Cleo- 
menes promised to give him an answer on the 
third day; when that day came, he asked him 
how far Susa was from the coast. Arbta- 
goras replied, that it was a journey of three 
months. The king, hearing him speak of such a 
distance, gave up all thoughts of aiding him, and 
ordered him to quit Sparta by sunset ; but Ari- 
stagoras taking, as was the custom for suppliants, 
a Inranch of olive in his hand, followed him to his 
house. He there found him sitting with his little 
daughter, a child of eight or nine years of age : 
he begged him to send her away, but Cleomenes 
bade him not to heed her, and to say what he in- 
tended. Arista^oras then ofiered luxa teiii \si2L<si)\& 
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if Le would procure him the aid of the Lace- 
diemonians (the talent, it may be here observed, 
was worth about £240), but he refused. The 
offer was gradually raised to Afty talents, wheu 
the little girl cried out, " Father, the stranger 
will corrupt you if you do not go away." Cleo- 
menea left the room, and Aristagoras was obliged 
to depart that eveDing. He proceeded without 
delay to Athens, where the aid lie sought was 
readily granted. 

An Athenian fleet immediately put to sea and 
aailed to MiletuB. The combined fleet tlieii jiro- 
ceeded to Epheaus, where the men laniled { and 
t>eing guided by the Ephesians, advanced to 
Sordes, a distance of about fifty miles. They 
took the (own without opposition, the Penifto 
garrison having retired to the citadel. The 
houses in Sanies were either built of reeda or 
roofed with them, and au Athenian soldier Laving 
chanced to set tire to one of them, tlte flameii 
spread rapidly, aod the whole town was con- 
sumed. The inhabitants, incensed at the ile- 
struction of their property, took to Uieir arms, 
and the invaders found it nceesaary to retire iu 
tlie night, lliey were pursued by tlie Persian 
who cune up with and defeated them at 
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Ephesus. The Athenians then went home, lea- 
ving the lonians to their fate. 

The lonians, thus left to themselves, and dread- 
ing the vengeance of the Persians for the burning 
of Sardes, collected a fleet of between three and 
four hundred ships to meet one of six hundred, 
which they learned was coming from Egypt and 
other parts against them. One of their com- 
manders, named Dionysius, promised them, if they 
would only follow his directions, to render them 
superior to the enemy. They agreed to do so ; 
and he then made them every morning get on 
board of their vessels and put out to sea and 
exercise. They bore this for seven days, and no 
longer, for they declared that slavery to the Per- 
sians would be more tolerable than such hard- 
ship, and they set up tents on an island and lived 
there at their ease till the Persian fleet came to 
attack them. The result of the battle may easily 
be supposed ; the men of the isle of Chios alone 
fought with courage, the rest fled. Dionysius, 
knowing that his country would be enslaved, 
would not return to it : he made sail for Sicily, 
and there supported himself by piracy, always, 
however, sparing Greek vessels. 

Aristagoras, who bad fled to Tbx^kee^^t^m^s^L 
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engagement with the people of the country. His- 
tiaaus, as lie had expected, obtained permission 
from the king to go down to the coaat to quell 
the revolt. But when he carae to Sardes he 
Ibuiid that he was suspected by the Persian go- 
vernor, and he fled by night to the isle of Chios. 
Some time after, having collected troops, and 
being in want of corn to feed them, he made a 
landing on the coast, in the hope of being able to 
supply himself from' the rich eorn-iields of the 
country, but he was defeated and made a prisoner 
by tlie Persian troops; and being carried to 
Sanies, was put to death by the governor, and 
his head was sent to Susa. Darius, who was a 
grateful prince, and remembered his former ser- 
vices, buried it with honour, and reprimanded 
those who had put him to death. 

Invasion of Greece. 

Darius was highly offended with the Athe- 
nians for their having aided the lonians and 
burnt Sardes, and he resolved to conquer the 
whole of Greece and make it part of hia empire. 
It was the custom of the Persians, when ihey 
claimed authority over any people, to send heralds 

tbem, requiring them to give earth and water, 
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in token of their acknowledging the Persian mo- 
narch to be the lord of the land and the water. 
Heralds were therefore sent to Greece; and such 
was the state of disunion among the people there, 
that many of them» out of enmity to the Lace* 
daemonians and Athenians, readily became the 
vassals of the foreign lord. As for the Athe- 
niansy they q[>umed at the proposal; and they 
flung the heralds mto a well, bidding them get 
water thore if they wanted it. Both they and the 
Lacedaemonians prepared to resist the Persian 
arms. 

Darius having collected a large fleet and army, 
gave the ccHnmand of it to two of his generals, 
named Datis and Artaf^emes, with directi<Mis to 
sail over to Greece and reduce it beneath his do- 
B^nioB. They landed m the isle of Eubcea, and 
having ccmquered it, they made all the inhabitants 
of the city of £r6tria captives, intending to take 
them to Perna, as they had shared in the expe- 
dition in which Sardes was burnt. Hippias, who 
was with them, then w^ed them to the invasion 
of Attica, and they crossed the strait and occu- 
pied the plain of Mlurathon in that country* 

The Athenians meantime had been making 
to. resist the invaders. Th^y sent a 



swift runner to Sparta to call on the Lacedffimo- 
iiiaiis lor aid ; aud tliough the distance was more 
than one hundred miles, Ue readied Sparta on 
the second day. It was said that, as he was pass- 
ing by one of the mountains of Arcadia, he beard 
tlic voice of Pan, ttie god of that country, cathng 
to him, and asking him wliy the AtUeoians did 
not worship him, but assuring him that lie woald 
aid them in the battle ; and this, it ia addedi was 
the occasion of the introduction of the worship of 
Pan at Athens. 

It was a rule of the Laced xmonians never to 
march out of their own country except at the full 
of the moon, and it happened to be only the 
nintli day of the month when the Athenian courier 
arrived ; they therefore could not stir for five 
days ; and as the danger of the Atltenians did 
not admit of such delay, they prepared to engage 
tile Persian host with no other aid but what they 
received from the people of Plateea, one of the 
cities of Bo^otin, who sent them one thousand 
men. Their own forces amounted to only nine 
thousand, while those of the invaders are said to 
Iiavc exceeded two hundred thousand men. The 
Athenians were commanded by ten generals, one 
of whom was Miltiailes. In the council of war 
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which was held, Miltiades. strongl j urged them to 
give battle at once, showing the danger of delay, 
and the chance of Hippias recovering his power. 
Four agreed with him ; the others were for de- 
lay. The opinions being thus equally divided, 
the casting vote lay with an officer named the 
P61emaroh, and he gave it in favour of Miltiades, 
to whom also those of his colleagues who agreed 
with him resigned their days of command ; for it 
was the Athenian rule that the generals should 
conmiand by turns. 

Battk of Marathon. 

Miltiades drew up his troops in line of battle, 
extending his front as much as possible. The 
Polemareh commanded the right wing, the Pla- 
tceans formed the left ; the distance between the 
two armies was about a mile. In order to give 
more force to their chaise, or to prevent their 
remaining exposed to the showers of the Persian 
arrows, MUtiades made his men charge running. 
The Persians, who thought that they must be 
mad> received their charge steadily, and broke 
and pursued the Athenian centre, which was 
weak* But Miltiades had made his wings deep 
and strongs and they easily defeated V\ioe^ ^Vq 
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were opposed to them, .and ttieu tuniiog, fell od 
aiid routed those who were parauiug their centre. 
The Peraiana broke and Sed to their ships, 
abandoning tlieir caiup to the vi<!tors. Their loss 
had been upwards of six thousand men, while tliat 
of the Athenians was not two hundred. Among 
the slain waa the brave and patriotic Polemarch. 

We are told, that as the Persians were pushing 
off their ships, an Athenian soldier caught hold of 
the stem of one of them with his right hand ; the 
Persians struck it off with an axe; he then grasped 
it with his left hand, and that being also cut off, lie 
seized it with his teeth. It is also related that there 
appeared in the fight a man inthegarbof a peasant, 
who, with a plough which he wielded in his handfi, 
made a great slaughter of the Persians. After 
the battle he waa seen no more The oracle, oo 
being consulted, declared tliat he was one of the 
heroes (Ihat is, men who had become gods), tad 
directed that he should be worshiped. 

After the full moon the Lacedaemonians came, 
bat the battle waa over and the victory won. 
They went to Manithoti to view the bodies of 
the slain Persians, and then, having pmiseiJ the 
Athenians for their valoiir, returned to Sparta. 

.^be captives taken at Eretria had been ^6/tei 
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ia a small idand, and the Persians carried them 
away^ and sent th^n to Susa to king Darius. He 
treated them with kindness, and gave them land 
to dwell in. It was, we may obsen^e, the custom 
of the East to transplant people in this way, and 
setde them in other countries : this will serve to 
explain the captivities of Israel and Judah, of 
which we read in the Bible. They were simple 
transplantations of the people, and not reductions 
to slavery ; and we find that people were removed 
from other countries to inhabit the lands and 
towns which would otherwise have lain waste. 

Fate ofMiUiades. 

After the victory at Marathon, Miltiades stood 
in high repute. It was considered a great honour 
in those times, that in a painting of the battle on 
the walls of one of the public buildings at Athens 
he was placed at the head of the ten generals, in 
the act of addressing the troops. As the people 
of most of the islands had given earth and water 
to the Persians, Miltiades obtained the command 
of a fleet of seventy ships, with which he proposed 
to chastise them. He first sailed to the isle of 
PaFOs, where he laid waste the lands, and be- 
siaged the town. But he waa \m»\A& \£i Xs^^^NNr^ 
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and he returned to Athens without effecting any- 
thing, and with a broken thigh, n'hich iie had got 
duriug the siege. On his return he was prose- 
cuted for bis life, as haviug deceived the people 
and squandered the public money. His friends, 
as lie was unable to stand or walk, carried liim in 
his bed before the popular assembly, and, by re- 
minding the people of his services t<t the statei 
saved him from a senteuce of death ; but a heavy 
fine was imposed on him, and being unable to 
pay it, he was cost into prison, where he died. 



CHAPTER V. 
Preparatiotts of King Xerxes. 
Darius made jircparations fur another expedi- 
tion to Greece, but he died in the midst of thonir 
leaving the throne to Xerxes, his sou by Atoasa, 
the daughter of the great Cyrus. This monarch 
at first had no thoughts of invadiug Greece, but 
hia cousin Mardonius, au ardeat, ambitious young 
man, never ceased from urging him lo it, assuriug 
him tliat it might be subdued with case, and tliat 
then titerc would be nothing to preveut Uie ooo- 
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Qfiest of the whole of Europe. On the other 
band, his uncle, Artab&ius, a prince of age and 
eiperienoe, did all in his power to prevent him 
fippm engaging in an enterprise, from which no- 
thing, he averred, could result but danger, loss, 
and disgrace. But the visions of glory raised by 
the harangues of Mardonius dazzled the eyes of 
the young monarch, and he resolved to achieve 
the conquest of Greece in person. 

During three years the whole Persian empire 
was engaged in preparing for the war. Ships 
were built, troops were levied, provisions and 
warlike machines were collected. At length the 
army was assembled on the plains of Asia Minor, 
and Xerxes set out from Susa to put himself at its 
head. On his march thence to the Hellespont, 
he and his whole army were entertained in Lydia 
by a man named Pytheas, who was possessed of 
immense wealth, all of which he offered to the 
king ; but Xerxes was so far from taking it, that 
he added to it from his own treasure. He passed 
the winter at Sardes, whence he sent heralds to 
all parts of Greece except Sparta and Athens, 
lUrecting the people to give earth and water, and 
to prepare a dinner for the lord of Asia. 

While Xerxes remained at Satdsa Vv^lL^'^^issiL 
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and Phcenician subjects, by his onlere, formed a 
bridge of boats over the Hellespont, where it is 
nearly a mile in widtli, A furious tempest) how- 
over, came and broke the bridge asunder, and the 
despot, instead of bearing with patience what was 
a natural event, ordered the heads of those who 
had been set over tlie work to be cut off, and sent 
persons who were to give the Hellespont three 
Imndrcd lashes for its insolence, as if it were a 
slave, and cast a pair of golden fetters into it, and 
tell it that the king would pass whether it would 
or not. The bridge was then put together again; 
it consisted of two lines of ships joined together, 
and secured by anchors and cables ; they were 
covered with timber and branches of trees, over 
which earth was spread, so as to form two roads 
from Asia to Eurojie. On each side there were 
r.used bulwarks or parapets, that the horses and 
uther iinimaU might not ba terrified by the sight 
of the sea. 

March of Xcncs. 

When all was prepared, Xerxes set out from 

Sardes. As he was departing, Pytheas cumc to 

bini) and prayed, on account of his advanced age, 

that the eldest of bis live sons might be allowed 
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to femain with him, Vrhile the other four should 
accompany their sovereign to Greece. But the 
despot was enraged at such presumption, as he 
deemed it ; and telling Pytheas that his hospitality 
alone saved his other sons, ordered the eldest to 
be cut in two, and the whole army to march be- 
tween the parts of his body. 

From Sardes the Persian host marched to the 
Troas, the region where king Priam had ruled 
atfd the noble Hector fought, and Xerxes ascended 
and offered sacrifice on the spot where Troy once 
stood* The host then spread along the Asiatic 
shore of the Hellespont. A throne of marble 
was set on an eminence, whence the king viewed 
the tents and banners, the horses and arms of the 
immense multitude which obeyed his command. 
The bridge which joined the two continents 
stretoiied its mile of length full in his view ; the 
sun (the object of Persian worship) poured his 
glorious light from an unclouded sky of azure ; 
on the land all was fervour and motion ; on the 
sea the numerous fleet engaged in a sham-battle 
for the gratification of the lord of Asia. As 
Xerxes gazed his heart distended with pride, and 
he gloried in his power; but soon tears were 
seen to gush from hi& eyes. His uncle, Artaba- 
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nus, inquired the cause; " I weep," said he, " to 
think that one hundred years hence not ooe of 
these will be alive." He should rather have wept 
to think that they had been dragged from their 
homes and families to perisJi in a foreign land, 
through his unjust ambition and love of con- 
Next morning, as the sun rose, the king poured 
wine troni a golden goblet into the sea, and prayed 
to the sun-god for his protectioM and favonr. 
Boughs of myrtle were strewn along the bridge, 
and vesaela full of burning incense perfumed the 
air. The march tlieti began ; the servants and 
beasts of burden passing along the \e(t side of 
the bridge, the king and the troops along the 
right side. So numerous was this mighty host, 
that seven entire days were spent in the passage, 
though men with whips were stationed on the 
bridge to flog those who loitered. 

When all the troops had passed over, the march 
was continued through the plains of Thrace, 
where the miglity multitude even drank the riven 
dry. While there, Xerxea held a review of liit 
deet aud aruiy. The number of the latter was m 
great, that the following mode of counting them 
was adopted ; — a myriad (that is ten thousand) 
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of men were made to stand as closely together as 
they could ; a circle was then drawn round them ; 
they were then disn^issed, and a dry stone wall, 
the height of a man's waist, was built on the 
circle. Into this enclosure the army was made 
to enter, myriad after myriad, and the whole 
of the infantry was found to amount to one 
hundred and seventy myriads, or one million 
seven hundred thousand men ; to which must be 
added one hundred thousand cavalry, and half a 
million of men on board of the ships ; so that, 
with those whom Xerxes forced to join him on 
the way, the whole army counted two millions 
and a half of soldiers and sailors ; and the camp- 
followers, not including the women, were equally 
numerous. Xerxes was therefore at the head of 
a multitude of five millions, while the people of 
the country he was about to invade had never 
amounted to four millions. 

Preparations of the Greeks. 

Before Xerxes entered Greece he was met 
by the heralds he had sent thither, by whom 
he was informed that the people of nearly the 
whole of Greece outside of the Isthmus, with the 
exception of the Athenians and a fevv o\\i«t^^^\^ 
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ready to submit to bb dominion. He then ad- 
Tanced into Thessaly, and marched through that 
country tiU he came to the atmit or narrow pass 
of Therm6pylffi, ivbich led thence into Bceotia. 
He there fouud a force under Leonidas, one of 
the Spartan kings, prepared to dispute faia pas> 

When the Athenians and Spartana bad heard 
of the preparations of Xerxes, they did all iu 
their power to excite the rest of the people of 
Greece to aid in the defence of Grecian inde- 
pendeuce ; but tbeir efforts were in many caaes 
fruitless, and the greater part of the Greeks pre- 
ferred submiBsion to tho invader to war in the 
cause of liberty. The Athenians, who were re- 
solved to endure anything rather than part with 
tlieir freedom, sent to consult the oracle. The 
response was as usual ambiguous ; Zeus (that is, 
Jupiter), it said, would only grant to Pallas- 
Athena (the patron goddess of Athens) the 
safety of the wooden wall, and dii-ine Salamis 
would destroy the children of women. There 
was great doubt as to what was meant by the 
wooden wall. Some of the old people, who recol- 
lected that the citadel had once been surrounded 
by a tliorn-hedge, maintained that it must be it 
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ihat the god had in view, while others said that 
it was plainly the fleet that was meant, and thej 
advised the people to get on board their ships and 
fly to some distanf country. But Themlstocles, 
one of the leading men, saw more elearly the 
meaning of the oracle. The ships, he said, were 
no doubt the wooden wall ; and as the god had 
said dwme and not pernicious Salamis, it was 
plain that the destruction menaced was not that 
of the Greeks. His advice was, therefore, that 
they should get on boBrd of their ships and hght 
for their independence. His opinion prevafled ; 
and orders were given to build as many ships as 
possible* 

When it was known that Xerxes was entering 
Tbessaly, the combined Grecian fleet sailed and 
took its position off the coast of the isle of 
EnbcBa, opposite the pass of Thermopylae, while 
an army of about five thousand men, chiefly from 
the Peloponnese, and led by the Spartan king 
Leonidas, marched to the defence of that pass, 
whieh extending for the length of five miles be- 
tween 8 mountain and the sea, is in some places 
not more than one hundred and twenty yards 
wide^ It was thought that this force, though 
inall, woukt be able to maintain t^e ^«sa >a^% 
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large army could be collected. As the people of 
Tliebes in Dccotia had been among the foremost 
to prove treaeherous to the common cause, it was 
resolved to make them share in the danger, and 
they formed part of the army of Leonidas. The 
only defence they had waa a ruinous old wall, 
which had been buiit at the northern end of 
the pa.ss in former times to check the inroads of 
the Thesaalians. 

Defence of nierTnopt/lte. 
When Xerses came near the pass be sent for- 
ward a horseman to examine the position of tijc 
Greeks. The Spartans happening to be on duly 
outside of the wall, the Persian was surprised to 
sec them amusing themselves with gymnastic exer- 
cises, and carefully combing out and arranging 
tlieir long hmr. On his making his report, Xerxes 
asked Demaratus, one of the Spartan kings, who 
being forced to leave his own country had re- 
paired to the court of Persia, what was the mean- 
ing of this practice. He infonued him that il 
denoted their resolution to figiit to the last ex- 
tremity. Xerxes took no heed ; and after waiting 
four days in the hopes of their retiring, he sent a 
body of his troops with orders to take them and 
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bring them before him. But these orders proved 
easier to give than to execute ; af%er fighting the 
whole day long, the assailants were driven off 
with loss. The Immortals, as the Persian guards, 
a body of ten thousand men, were called, were 
next sent. By a feigned retreat the Greeks drew 
them into the pass, where their number could 
not avail them, and then turning, routed them 
with great slaughter* Xerxes leaped from his 
throne in dismay when he beheld his guards put 
to flight. The assault was renewed the next day 
with no better success, and Xerxes was in the ut- 
most perplexity, when a traitor came to his relief. 
A man of the country named Ephialtes came and 
told him that there was a path over the mountain, 
along which he offered to conduct a body of the 
Persian troops. The Immortals were selected for 
the service, and at nightfall they set out under 
the guidance of this traitor to his country. 

The Persians reached the summit at daybreak 
without being perceived; but as the mountain 
was covered with trees, and the air, it being 
summer, was perfectly still, those who were 
guarding the mountain at length heard their tread 
on the leaves which lay on the groimd. They 
seized their arms; but when the Fersiax^a %\iQi^^t^^ 
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their arrows on them tliey retired, and the in- 
vadera leaving tliem behind, made atl baate to 
descend the mountain. Leonidas bad been already 
informed by deserters of the treason, and at day- 
break the sentinels came down with tidings of t)ie 
approach of the foe. Seeing then that he coald 
no longer hope to resist the host of Xerxes, he 
resolved to dismiss all his troops but the SportSM 
and Thebans ; tlie fonner, because they were for- 
bidden by their laws to fly from an enemy ; the 
latter, because their city Lad declared for th* 
Persians. But the troops of the city of Thespin 
in Bccotia were resolved to share the fate of the 
Spartans, and refused to deport. 

In the morning Xerxes sent troops to attack 
the Greeks, who, now resolved on death, ad- 
vanced boldly from the pass to meet them. The 
Persian officers were obliged to drive on their 
men with blows, the Greeks fought with guch 
desperation: numbers of them were slain, among 
whom were two uncles and two brothers of the 
king. At length Leouidaa fell, and the Greeks, 
as thdr spears were nearly all broken, then re- 
tired into the pass, and taking tlieir position on a 
little hillock, fought till all the Thespians and 
i were slain. The Thebans then ad- 
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yanced with outstretched hands suing for mercy ; 
and as the Thessalians bore witness in their 
&vour, they were spared. 

Xerxes cut off the head of Leonidas, and hung 
his body on a cross. But when Greece was freed 
from the invaders a marble lion (in allusion to his 
name) was placed on the hillock, and monumental 
pillars, with inscriptions, were raised to the memory 
of his brave companions. A reward was set on 
the head of Ephialtes, and when, some years 
after, he was slain on some other account, the 
ireward was given to the man who had killed him. 

Attempt an Delphi, 

The Greeks, who had been engaging the Per- 
sian fleet off the coast of Euboea, when they 
heard of the fall of Leonidas and his men, re- 
solved to retreat. Before they departed. The* 
mistocles went to the different landing-places and 
out on the rocks an address to the lonians who 
were serving in the Persian fleet, reminding them 
of their injustice in aiding to enslave those from 
whom they were descended, and calling on them 
to desert, if possible, or at least to keep back in 
the engagement. He thus hoped, if they did 
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not come over, to make them be suspect 
Xersea. 

The pasa being now free, Xerxes led his forces 
through it, and, while he himself advanced with 
the main body into Bceotia, he sent a large de- 
tachment to seize and plunder the wealthy temple 
of Delphi. When the Delphians heard of the 
approach of the Persians, they inquired of the 
god whether they should bury the sacred treasures 
or remove them ; but he replied that he was able 
to take care of his own. They therefore sent 
their wives and children over to the Peloponnese, 
and retired themselves to a large cavern on 
Mount Parnassus, leaving only sixty men in the 
town. The Persians had nearly reached the 
temple, when suddenly there came on a storm of 
rain, thunder, and lightning ; huge masses of rock 
rolled down from Paniassus, and shouts, as of 
warriors, were heard from the temple. Some of 
the invaders were crushed to death by the rocks, 
more were slain by the Delphians, and those who 
escaped told them, among those by whom they 
had been assailed were two warriors of immense 
size, whom, from the description, the Delphians 
said were their two guardian-heroes. 



TMng of Athens^ 

Qn his way through BoBotia^ Xerxes burned 
the towns of ThespisB and Plataea. He found 
Athens nearly deserted, as Themistocles had in- 
duced the people to abandon it and leave it to its 
£&te. For this puipose he had spread a report 
that the saored serpent, which was kept in the 
temple of P^as^Athena on the citadel, had dis- 
appeared — a proof that the goddess had abauf 
doned it ; and a decree was made that every one 
should provide for the safety of his family as best 
he could, and all the men get on board the ships. 
Cimon the son q& Miltiades was the first to set 
the exam^de ; taking his bridle in his hand^ and 
followed by several young men of his own age 
and rank, he went up to the citadel, where he 
hung up the bridle as being no longer of any use, 
and taking down one of the shields which were 
suspended at the temple, he made a payer to the 
goddess, and got aboard a ship. Some of the 
Athenians conveyed their families over to the 
isle of Salamis, others to the opposite coast of 
the Peloponnese, where the people treated them 
with the utmost kindness, even providing school- 
masters to teach the children, and aliovfm^lVsssBv 
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to pull fruit wherever they pleased. A fuHiftil 
dog, we arc told, when he saw his master em- 
barking, plunged into the sea and awam beside 
the ship to Salamis. He liad just strength re- 
maining to crawl on shore, and he immediately 
expired. 

A few persona remained on the citadel, think- 
ing that it was the place meant by the oracle ; 
but they, were unable to resist the Persians ; tlie 
citadel was taken, and the city burnt. 



BaUle of Salamis. 
The ruin of Athens was viewed by thri'fl 
Grecian fle«t, which was lying at Salamis, and it 
was resolved in the council that was held to retire 
the following morning ; but Themiatocles, being 
reminded by one of his friends of the certain evil 
of such a course, went back to Euryblades, the 
Spartan commander-in-chief, and persuaded him 
to summon another council on the subject. TTie- 
mistocles in his zeal, without waiting, as was the 
usage, for Eurybiadcs to open the matter, began 
to urge the members to come over to his opinion. 
" ThemiatocleB," said one of them, " those who 
rise before their time in the public games are 
flogged." " Yes," replied he, " but those who 
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loiter set them are never crowned.** It is also 
said that Eurybiades raised his stick to strike 
him, and that Themistocles, preferring the in- 
terests of his country to his private feelings, cried 
^' Strike, but hear me I" In the speech that he 
made, he showed the impolicy of retreat and the 
cruelty of leaving to the mercy of the enemy the 
families of the Athenians which were in Salamis. 
But when he found that his arguments did not 
produce all the effect he desired, he said that if 
they would not stay and fight where they were, 
the Athenians would take their families on board 
their ships and sail away to Italy, leaving them to 
their fate. This menace ii^as decisive, and it was 
resolved to fight next day at Salamis. 

Xerxes meantime had directed the commanders 
of his navy to meet in council. When the opi- 
nions were taken, all were for fighting except 
Artemisia, a princess of Caria, who herself com- 
manded a small squadron, which she had been 
caUed on to supply. Her advice was, that the 
land-army should be led into the Peloponnese, 
as want of provisions would then oblige the 
Grecian fleet to disperse, and thus the danger of 
a defeat at sea would be avoided. Xerxes praised 
her wisdom and courage, but he resolved to Col* 
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low the opinion of the m^ority of the council. 
The fleet then made sail for Sfttaniis, iu order of 
battle, but nigbt came oa and prevented an en- 
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In the nigbt the Greeks learned Utat eoioe of 
the Persian troops were on their march for the 
latbmos, and they were on the very point of re- 
tiring to the defence of their homes, when The- 
mistodes, seeing that all would be lust if the 
battle was delayed any longer, sent off a trusty 
servant to the Persian camp, with directions to 
gay that he was come from the Athenian com- 
mander, who was their secret friend, to inform 
them that the Greeks were preparing for flight, 
and that, if they attacked them at once, they 
would gain au easy victory. The plan succeeded; 
the Persians resolved not to defer the attack, and 
a division of the fleet was sent round Salauus to 
prevent the flight of the Greeks. 

There was a curious custom at Athens, which 
vm called ostracism ; it was of this nature : — if 
Any Athenian citizen was thought to be more 
popular or more powerful than was de^^med to lia 
consistent with the liberty and e<{»ality of a re> 
public, he wns brought to trial, as it were, befor« 
whole people, oiul if there wu a u^otily of 
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six thousand votes against him, he was obliged to 
quit his country for a term of ten years. Ari- 
steides, one of the most virtuous and upright citi • 
zens of Athens, happened to be now in this 
species of honourable exile; for Themistocles, 
who was his political rival, had had influence 
enough with the people to cause him to be ostra- 
cised. He was living at ^glna, an island op- 
posite to Athens ; and when he saw the Persian 
fleet going round Salamis, he laid aside all enmity 
to those who had driven him from his country, 
and getting into a boat passed over to Salamis, 
and going to Themistocles, told him what he had 
seen, and that retreat was now impossible. The- 
mistocles then told him in confidence what he 
had done, and begged of him to go and inform 
the other commanders, as they would be likely to 
give credit to him. He did so, but they still 
doubted, till a vessel that came over from the 
enemy brought the same intelligence. As the 
day was dawning the men were ordered to make 
ready for battle. Themistocles addressed them in 
enlivening terms, and they got on board their 
ships. 

Xerxes caused a throne to be placed on a hill 
opposite Salamis, on which he sat to view the 
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engagement, while secretaries stood around him 
to note the events. Both fleets fomied in line of 
battle ! the Persian fleet counted one thousand 
ships, that of the Greeks nearly four hundred, of 
which the one half were furnished by the Athe- 
nians. For some time the Greeks lay on their 
oars, heBitating to attack ; at length, it is sud, a 
female figure appeared, and cried so loud as to be 
heard over the whole fleet, " Dastards I how long 
will you lie on your oars?" and an Athenian ship 
rushed forth aud attacked cue of those of the 
enemy. The fight then became general; but 
the narrowness of the water in that place greatly 
impeded the Persians, and tlicy soon began to 
fall into confusion, and several of their ships were 
taken or sunk. Artemisia, being closely pursued 
by an Athenian sliip, aud seeing no chance of 
escape, ran at one of the Persian ships and sank 
it; and the Athenian captain, thinking froni this 
that she must be a friend, gave over the chase. 
When Xerxes beheld this exploit of the heroic 
queen be thought it was one uf the eneuiy's ahtpe 
she had sunk, and he cried out, " The men are 
women, the women are men !" The Persian ships 
vers now flying in all directions ; the pursuit 
laKed till it was tenuioated by evening, Tlie 
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Greeks lo6t forty of their ships, the Persians two 
ktmdredt beside those that weve taken. 

Retreat of Xerxes. 

Xerxes being afraid to risk another action at 
sea, Mardonius advised him either to invade the 
Peloponnese at once or to return home, leaving 
with him a force of three hundred thousand men, 
with which he pledged himself to complete the 
conquest of Greece. The king, who had had 
enough of war, was well pleased with this latter 
plan, of which Artemisia also approved, and a 
secret message from Themistocles confirmed him 
in hb resolution ; for after the victory at Sala- 
mis Themistocles proposed to the Grecian conv. 
manders to sail to the Hellespont and destroy the 
bridge, so as to cut off the retreat of Xerxes ; 
but Eurybiades having caused this proposal to be 
rented, Themistocles then, to hasten the retreat 
of the king, sent his trusty slave to inform him 
that the Greeks had proposed to destroy the 
bridge, but that he had diverted them from that 
course. 

The sufferings of the Persians in their retreat 
were dreadful ; disease and famine committed the 
most fearfol ravages among them ; they were t«!» 
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duced to feed on grass and on tlie leaves of trees, 
and the country over which they passed was 
covered with their dead bodies. Wheji they came 
to the Hellespont they found the bridge broken 
up by the winds and waves. The fleet which had 
escaped from Salainis carried tlie king and the 
remains of his mighty host over to Asia. Xerxes 
spent the winter in Sardes, whence he proceeded 
to Susa iu the spring. He laid aside all thoughts 
of again putting himself at the head of araties, 
led the usual luxurious life of an Eastern despot, 
and waa some years alter assassinated by one of 
his officers. 

Events in Greece. 
When the Persian fleet was gone, the Greeks 
OS after the battle of Marathon, resolved to make 
the people of the islands pay for their submissioo 
to ttie invaders, Themistoclea sailed to the isle 
of Andros, where he told the people that the 
Athenians were come, having with tbeni two 
great deities — Persuasion and Necessity, and tliat 
tliey must give thein money. They replied that 
there were two worthless deities, named Poverty 
and Inability, who would never quit their islondt 
and who pi-cvented tJiem from giving any. Their 
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town w&s therefore besieged, but to no purpose. 
The people of some of the other islands sent 
money in secret to Themistocles, and thus escaped. 
The Grecian fleet then returned to Salamis. 

In the spring, Mardonius, who had wintered 
with his army in Thessaly, prepared to renew the 
war. He resolved, however, first to try to gain 
over the Athenians, and sent Alexander, the king 
of Macedonia, to them, offering to rebuild their 
temples, and to secure them in their territory and 
their independence, if they would become the 
friends of the Great King. Alexander urged them 
to accept these terms, while on the other hand 
the Lacedaemonians besought of them not to 
abandon the common cause, offering to maintain 
their families and do all in their power to serve 
them. The reply of the Athenians was, like the 
whole of their conduct in this war, noble and 
magnanimous. To Alexander they said, that 
while the sun pursued his course they never 
would be the friends of him who had burnt their 
houses and temples ; to the liacedsemonians, that 
nothing but ignorance of the Athenian character 
could have made them suppose that they would 
be false to the cause of Greece. They declined 
their offer of supporting their fam\\\e^) W\. ^^- 
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quested them to send an army to their tud with- 
out loss of time. 

Mardooiua now marched his troopa through 
Thermopylee into Bceotia, where the Thebana 
advised him to remain, as the plains of that coun- 
try were favourable to his numerous cavalry ; but 
he went on to Attica and came to Athene, which 
he found again deserted, the people having as 
usual retired to Salamis. He sent to offer them 
the same terms as before; one of the senators 
then proposed that they should treat, but the 
other senators and the people were so enraged 
that they stoned him to death, and the womeu 
inflicted the same penalty on his innocent wife 
and children. Mardonius, seeing that there were 
no hopes of accommodation, now laid waste the 
country, and burned the remtuning houses and 
temples at Athens. 

When the Athenians heard of the approach of 
the Persians, they sent to upbraid the Spartans 
with not having come to their aid, and bade them 
take care lest they should, if abandoned by them, 
provide for their own safety by making terms 
with the enemy. The Spartans were, as usual, 
occupied about one of their religious festivaJs, 
e moreover engaged in their &vontit8 
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project of building a wall across the Isthmtis. 
They therefore kept putting the Athenian envoys 
off from day to day for ten days, till a man of 
sense reminded them, that, if the Athenians, with 
all their shipping, were to join the Persians, their 
wall would be of no manner of use. They then 
saw the folly of their conduct and resolved to 
alter it, and that very night they sent off five 
thousand Spartans, each attended by seven helots. 
Next morning the Athenians came and informed 
the magistrates that if aid were not given at once 
they would depart, and their countrymen would 
join the king. They were assured that an army 
was already on its march, and must by that time 
have reached Arcadia. They could hardly be- 
lieve such to be the fact; but when they had 
ascertained its truth they were overjoyed, and 
they departed, accompanied by an additional 
foroe of five thousand Lacedaemonians. 

Battle of PlaUsa. 

Mardonius, on hearing of the advance of the 
Lacedaemonians, led his troops back to BcBotia 
and encamped on the banks of the river As6pus, 
surrounding his camp with a rampart of timber. 
The Spartans being joined by the Athenvuoa «si^ 
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others nf tbe patriotic Greeks, took a positioti at 
the foot of Mount CithEerou. Their forces 
amounted fo about oue hundred thousand men, 
not more than a third of those of the enemy. 

The Persian cavalry made several attacks on a 
part of the Grecian lines. In one of these at- 
tacks, the horse of the Persian commander being 
wounded, reared and threw his master. The 
Greeks rushed on to slay him, but his armour of 
gold-seale resisted alt their efforts, till one of them 
pierced his eye and thus killed him. They then 
placed his body on a cart and carried it along 
their whole line, that all the troops might sec it. 
As he was a man of high rank the Persians made 
a great mourning for him, cutting off, according 
to their usage, their own hair and that of their 
horses. 

The Greeks, finding that they had not enough 
of water where they were, moved along the foot 
of the hill and took up another position near the 
town of Flattea. During eight days the two 
armies remained inactive ; but as the Greeks 
were continually receiving supplies of men and 
provisions from the Petoponuese, Mardouius, by 
the advice of the Thebans, sent a body of hursc 
to occupy the pass of Cithceron in their rear, i 
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they there intercepted a large convoy of pro- 
vidons. Two days more passed away, and then 
Mardonius, weary of delay, resolved to give battle 
at once, and sending for his officers, he bade 
them to order their men to be ready for action 
the following morning. As soon as night came, 
Alexander rode to the Athenian outposts, and 
calling for their commanders, informed them of 
Mardcmius* resolution. Paus^ias, the Spartan, 
who was commander-in-chief, then proposed that 
the Athenians should change places with the 
Lacedaemonians, so as to be opposed to the Per- 
sians, with whose mode of fighting they were 
acquainted. They agreed, and the change was 
effected; but in the morning the Thebaus per- 
ceived it, and informed Mardonius, who then 
made the Persians change their position, and all 
became as before^ Mardonius sent a herald to 
the Lacedeemonians, taunting thenr with their 
cowardice, and offering to decide the war by a 
combat of an equal number of them and of the 
Persians. They made no reply, and he then or- 
dered his cavalry to advance. The Persians, by 
showering their arrows, did the Greeks much 
injury, and they seized and filled up the well 
which supplied them with water. T\kft ^\^u^ 
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therefore resolved to decamp in the night. Most 
of the troops went off and took their position 
close by Plateea; but one Spartan eaptain ro- 
fiised to stir, declaring that he would not fly, as 
be termed it, before the enemy. Pausanios did 
all ill hia power to move him, but in vain. As 
the Athenians had sent a. honeman to ascertain 
if the Lacedffimonians were reaJlj moving, Pau- 
sanios requested this man, who was witness of 
the dispute, to tell the Athenians to corae and 
stand by them, as they were now left alone. 
While they were debating the day dawned, and 
then Pauaanias would wait no longer. He moved 
along the hills, while the Athenians proceeded 
along the plain ; and the obstinate captain, when 
he found himself really left behind, was glad to 
make haste and follow. 

The Persian cavalry, finding the Greeks goaei 
pursued, Mardonius leading them in person, 
mounted on a stately white horse, and sur- 
rounded by one thousand chosen warriors, Tftpy 
fell on the LacedEemonians, while the TTiebaus 
and other Greeks in the ai-niy of Mardonius kept 
the Athenians from coming to their aid. The 
Laced«emonians suffered severely from their ar- 
jviy^ till Fauaaniaa, looking to the temple of 
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Herii (or Juno), which was at hand, implored the 
goddess not to suffer her faithful Greeks to be 
destroyed. They then advanced boldly against 
the Persians ; a furious conflict ensued ; Mardo- 
niufl fell by the hand of a Spartan ; his guards 
were slain around him; the rest of his troops 
turned and fled in disorder to their camp. Arta- 
b^ns, one of the Persian commanders who had 
been against fighting, when he saw their flight, 
judging all to be over, set out with his division of 
forty thousand horse, and made the best of his 
way for the Hellespont The Lacedaemonians, 
who had pursued the flying Persians to their 
camp, were unable to make any impression on 
the wooden rampart* But when the Athenians, 
who were used to si^es, came up, the rampart 
was forced, and all in the camp were slaughtered 
without mercy. Of the whole army, exclusive of 
Artabazus' division, not more than thi^e thousand 
men escaped. The booty acquired was immense ; 
and when it was all collected, Pausanias sent a 
tithe or tenth to the god at Delphi, and divided 
the rest among those who had shared in the 
battle. The Thebans were punished for their ac- 
tivity in the cause of the invaders ; the Plataeans 



were rewarded for their ftdolity to the cauie of 
Greece. 

Battle ofM^cak. 
On the very same day with the battle of Pla- 
tsea, another great victory was gained by the 
Greets on the coast of Aaia. The people of the 
iale of Samoa, where the Persian fleet was lying, 
sent to Leotycbides the Spartan, who commanded 
the Grecian fleet which was at tbe isle of Delos, 
praying him to come to their aid. He consented ; 
and when the Persians heard of his approach they 
quitted Samos, and retired to the promontory of 
Mycale on tbe coast of Asia, where an army of 
sixty thousand men was encamped. They drew 
tlicir ships up on the beach, and raised a rampart 
of timber and stone to defend them. When the 
Greeks arrived ttiey were greatly surprised to see 
the ships all hauled up, and the shore lined with 
troops ; they however resolved to attacic, and 
having landed, marched in two divisions towafd 
the camp. The lonians, who were in it, ^ded 
them when they came up ; the Persians resisted 
for some time bravely, but they were at length 
nearly all cut to pieces. The Greeks, baving 
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plundered the camp and burnt the ships^ returned 
to Samos, whence they sailed to the Hellespont, 
where they took the city of Sestos. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Stratagem of Themistocles. 

The Persians being now completely expelled from 
Greece, the Athenians thought that they might 
safely set about rebuilding their city; but the 
Lacedaemonians, who were jealous of their power 
and influence, pretending great zeal for the com- 
mon interests of Greece, sent to represent to 
them the impolicy of raising fortifications with- 
out the Isthmus, which might prove so advan- 
tageous to the Persians if they were to invade 
Greece again. Themistocles, who saw their real 
object, resolved to have recourse to art, and he 
advised that an embassy should be sent to Sparta 
on the subject He caused himself to be ap- 
pointed one of the ambassadors, and set out 
alone, giving the people strict charge to work 
day and night at the city-wall. Wk^u \i<^ ^^\s^<^ 
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to Sparta he did not go near the magistrates, pre- 
tending that he was waiting for his colleagues, 
aad wondering at their delay. Meantime the 
Spartans iieard that the walls of Athena were 
greatly advanced, but he told tliem not to give 
heed to reports, but to send some proper persons 
to ascertain the truth. At the same time he sent 
a private message to the Athenians, telling them 
to detain the Spartans as hostages for his safety. 
His colleagues being at length arrived, and the 
building of the walls sufBciently advanced, he 
went to the Spartan magistrates and told them 
that Athens wm now walled in, and that the 
Athenians were able to judge aa well as any what 
was for their own advantage and that of Greece. 
The Lacedaemonians, finding themselves out- 
witted, did not think it prudent to show any 
anger, and they dismissed Themistocles aad bis 
colleagues honourably. After his return, as the 
city of Athens was about five miles from the 
sea, Thembtocles persuaded the people to fortify 
the port of Piraseus; and the Athenians, ttius 
secure by sea and land, might bid defiance to any 
people in Greece. 
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Story of ThemiOocles. 

One might suppose that, after rendering such 
eminent services to his country, Themistocles 
would have passed the rest of his life in honour 
and happiness ; but the people, when they have 
political power, are always fickle, easily deceived, 
easily led, and indeed we may say, ungrateful; 
the Athenians were also a very vain people, and 
Themistocles was too fond of reminding them of 
his services. His enemies were therefore enabled 
to turn the people against him, and at length he 
was ostracised and forced to retire to Argos, 
whence he was soon after obliged to fiy, and seek 
refiige at the court of Persia ! The occasion was 
as follows:->- 

Pausanias, after the victory at Plateea, was in 
high repute, and he was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the Grecian fleet which was sent to 
expel the Persians from the places they occupied 
on the coasts of Europe and Asia. His great- 
ness turned his head, and he sent secretly to 
Xerxes, offering, if he would give him one of his 
daughters in marriage, to make him master of 
Greece. He gradually let escape all the Persians 

of rank who were pricKmers, and at VScl^ ^vccl^ ^^^^ 
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he disgusted the lonians and others so much hf 
his haughtiness, that they quitted him and put 
themselves under the orders of Ai-istides atid 
Cimoa, who commanded the Atlieoian Hquadroo. 
Tlie Spartan government recalled Pausanias, but 
nothing could be proved against him. They 
however did not send him out any more. Still 
he could not remain quiet in a private station, 
and having hired a ship he returned to the Hel- 
lespont, and again opened communications witk 
tlie court of Persia, The Spartans recalled him, 
but by bribing the men in office lie escaped in- 
quiry. He then, by oft'ering liberty to the helots^ 
tried to induce them to rise, but they gave in- 
formation to the government, who still, however, 
hesitated to proceed against him. At length, a 
slave, whom he was sending with a letter tu one 
of the Persian governors, having observed that 
none of those who had been sent Ix^fore had ever 
retuitjed, opened the letter, and finding in it r 
eharge to put the bearer to death, went and 
avowed it to the magistrates. 13y their directiiina 
be then went and toolc sanctuary at a temple, and 
vaade a but for tiimself with a double wall, withia 
which tlie magistrates concealed themselves, so 
tfant ttiey could hear whatever was said 
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htit« Pauaaniasy as soon as he heard where his 
slave wasy came to him in all haste, and en- 
deavoured to excuse himself. The magistrates, 
having heard all they wanted, went away, resol- 
ving to seize Pausanias on his return to the city. 
Bat one of them, who was his friend, gave him a 
sign of his danger, and he fled and took sanctuary 
at the principal temple, sheltering himself in a 
small building belonging to it. The magistrates, 
however, took off the roof and built up the door, 
and setting a guard on it, left him there to starve. 
When he was near expiring they took him away, 
as it was not lawful to let the temple be polluted 
by a death within its limits. 

The Lacedaemonians, who hated Themistodes, 
having, as they said, found proofs of his being 
acquainted with the prqjects of Pausanias, sent 
to Athens to accuse him, and his enemies there 
readily receiving the charge, persons were sent to 
seize him at Argos. He however received timely 
information, and escaped to the island of Corcyra 
en the west of Greece ; but the people there not 
thinking themselves able to protect him, passed 
him over to the opposite coast of Eplrus. He 
repaired to the court of Adm6tus, king of the 
people called Molossians, though he kueyr biva^^ 
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be his enemy. Adinctus was from home when he 
arrived, but the queen gave him a friendly recep- 
tion ; and when her husband was returning she 
bade her guest to take her infant child in his 
arms and sit with it on the hearth, such being the 
mode of supplication among that people. Ad- 
metus waa touched with pity, and promised him 
protection ; but when envoys came from Athene 
and Sparta demanding kia surrender, knowing 
that he could not resist their power, he did all he 
could, which was to aid him to escape. The* 
raistocles crossed the mountains from Epinu to 
Macedonia, and came to a sea-port, where he 
found a vessel ready to sail for Asia, As he now 
saw that the Persian monarch alone could protect 
him from his unrelenting foes, he got on boardi 
and the ship made sail. A stoi'm, however, drove 
her to the isle of Nasos, where an Athenian 
fleet under Cinion was then lying. Themistocles 
informed the captain who he was, threatening, if 
he betrayed him, to say that he had hired him to 
convey him to Asia, but assuring him of bis grar 
titude if he would prove faithful, and desiring 
that no one should bo permitted to leave the ship. 
The captain agreed : the ship lay for a day and a 
iffht off the island, and then made taH t 
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Themistodea landed at Ephesus, where he re- 
warded the captain, and sent word to his friends 
of his safety, and they sent him all the money 
they could collect out of the wreck of his pro- 
perty. 

Though Xerxes had set a large reward on his 
head, he resolved to proceed to the court of Susa ; 
for as that monarch was now dead, he hoped he 
should be able to win the favour of the young 
Artaxerxes, who had just mounted the throne. 
He travelled to Susa in a close carriage ; those 
who conducted it giving out that it contained a 
young Greek female, who had been purchased for 
the harem of a Persian nobleman ; for the custom 
of purchasing beautiful female slaves prevailed in 
ancient as in modem Persia. He was received in 
the most gracious manner at court ; he promised 
great advantages to the king, but required a 
year's time to learn the Persian language, in 
order to be able to explain them. At the end of 
the year he spoke the language with ease and 
fluency, and he rose higher in the royal favour 
than any Greek ever had done. After some time, 
Artaxerxes, whom it is said he had assured of the 
conquest of Greece, sent him to reside in Ionia, 
giving him the revenues of three cities for bi^ 
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suiipoi't. He lived and died in Ionia: some said 
that his death was uatural, others, that, being 
unable or unwilling to perform his promise to the 
king, he put an end to his life by drinking bull's 

Such was the end of this great man ; his rival, 
Aristides, who was named the Just, after leading 
a life of honour, died so poor that he had to bo 
buried at the public eKpense, and the state 
undertook the charge of providing for his chiU 

Persian War—BaUteoftheEutymedoa. 

Cimon continued the war against the Persians. 
As they still held some places on the coast of 
Thrace, he sailed thither, and laid siege to a town 
at the mouth of the river Strymon in that coun- 
try. The garrison made a brave resistance, and 
the governor at length, sooner than surrender, 
cast all the gold and silver itito the river, then 
raised a huge pile of wood, and having slain his 
wives, children, and slaves, laid their bodies on it, 
and setting fire to it, ilung hirnself into the 
flanies. 

Some time after Cimon sailed to the coaet of 
Aaia, where the Persians had collected a lai^ 
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fleet and anny ; he found them lyhig at a river 
named the Eurymedon. The Persian commanders 
at fint would not stir out of the river, as a squadron 
of eighty sliips was expected every day from Phoe- 
nicia ; but when they found that Cimon was pre- 
paring to attack them, they put out to sea and 
gave him battle. The action did not continue 
long ; the Persians fled to the shore with the loss 
of more than one half of their ships, and Cimon 
then landed his men and attacked the land-forces. 
After an obstinate resistance for a short time they 
were defeated and fled, and their camp became 
the prey of the victors. Cimon had thus the 
glory of gaining two victories in one day. Hear- 
ing then that the Phoenician fleet was lying 
at the isle of Cyprus, he sailed thither, and took 
or destroyed the whole of it. These victories of 
Cimon ended the Persian war. A peace was 
shortly afterwards concluded with king Arta- 
xentei, which remained unbroken for many 
years. 

Cimon and PSricles, 

Cimon, who was a man of great wealth, ex- 
pended his riches in acquiring popularity among 
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his fellow-citwens ; but the means he employed 
were of the best kind : he built, for example, a 
wall to the citadel, aud lie commenced walls to 
coimect the city with tlie port. He planted trees 
in the market-place, and he laid out and planted 
a garden near the citj', named the Academy, for 
the public use ; be permitted all the citizens to 
walk and gather fruit in his gardens and grounds 
near the town ; be lent or gave money to those 
whom he found to be in need ; and as be went 
through the city, followed by well-dressed slaves, 
if he met an elderly citizen badly clad, he made 
one of them take off his cloak and give it to him. 
Cimon was at the head of the aristocratic party, 
or those who thought that the government should 
be in tlie bands of the people of birtb and pro- 

The rival of Cimon was Pericles, the son of 
the man who had prosecuted Cimon's father. 
Pericles was inferior to Cimon in wealth, but he 
greatly excelled him in knowledge and eloquence. 
Pericles courted the inferior people ; and as he 
knew that, by the superior powers of bis mind, he 
could make them do as be pleased, he sought to 
establish what is called u democracy, in which 
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the powers of the state would be all in the hands 
of the people, as that would be in effect forming 
a mcmarchy for himself. 

The jealousy of the Spartans toward the Athe- 
nians was very near causing a war between them, 
when a tremendous earthquake occurred which de- 
stroyed the whole city of Sparta. The Messenians 
seized the opportunity of trying to recover their 
Kbcrty, and they fortified Ithome as their strong- 
hold. The Spartans and their allies came and be- 
sieged them ; but as from their ignorance of the 
mode of conducting sieges they were not able to 
make any progress, they found it necessary to call 
on the Athenians for aid. Cimon, whose policy 
it was to keep on good terms with Sparta, advised 
the people to give it, and he himself commanded 
the force that was sent to Ithome. But the Spar- 
tans soon became jealous of their allies, and under 
the pretence of their own forces being sufficient 
for the siege, they dismissed them. The Athe- 
nians were greatly offended; and Pericles took 
advantage of this feeling to cause Cimon to be 
ostracised. Not long after, however, Pericles was 
obliged himself to propose to recall him ; for the 
Athenians having sustained a great defeat in the 
war which had broken out between \3Q.eav^\A^^ 
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Laced eemoniajis, and feeling the neoesaity of 
peace, judged that Cimon would be the penon 
most likely to procure it on favourable temu. 
On his return he concluded a truce between 
Athens aod Sparta for a term of five years i he 
theu took the command of a fleet to carry on the 
war against the Persians, aud sailing to the iile 
of Cyprus, laid siege to a towa named Cition. 
During the siege he died of disease, and Periolea 
remained without a rival for the rest of his life. 



CHAPTER VII. 
Origin of the Ptlopomtesian War. 
Pehicles was the means of engaging liis country 
in a war which lasted for twentj-Beven years, and 
ended at length in the ruin uf Athens. It was 
called the Peloponnesian war, because the I.ace- 
dffimonians and Corintliians, who were the prio- 
cipals in it against Athens, belonged to the Pelo- 
ponneee. It originated in the ambition and rest- 
leacneoa of the Athenians, and in the Jealousy of 
tbs Sportuw; but its immediate cause wu the 
iftrnfereaoR of the Atbetuuis in a quarrel be- 
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tween the Corinthians and their colonists in the 
island of Corcynu The Athenians had also 
given offence by reducing the people of ^gina 
to subjection, and by excluding the Megarians 
from their ports and markets. 

A meeting of deputies from all the Dorian 
states was held at Sparta. The Corinthians did 
all in their power to urge them to war; and 
though Archiddmus the Spartan king, who was a 
man of great prudence and experience, advised 
them not to be precipitate, but to wait for a 
better opportunity, the war was resolved on una- 
nimously. An embassy was sent to Athens, re- 
quiring the people, as the only condition of peace, 
to repeal the decree against the Megarians, and 
leave the iBgin^tans independent; but by the 
advice of Pericles they refused, saying, however, 
that they were willing to leave the whole matter 
to be decided by equity. To this the Spartans 
would not consent, and the war therefore com- 
menced. 

Athens was by far the greatest naval power of 
Greece, and the walls connecting the city with 
the port, which Cimon had commenced, had been 
completed, and she therefore need not fear a 
siege^ as the sea would be always o^^cl \a V^< 
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It was therefore the advice of Pericles to the 
people, that they should all retire into the luty 
and leave the country to be ravaged by the 
enemy, and to send ont fleeU to ravage the coasts 
of the Peloponnese. Though there was do people 
in Greece more fond of a country-life than the 
Athenians, yet such was the influence uf Pericles 
over them, that they readily agreed to his pro- 
posal. They sent their cattle over to the isle of 
Eubo^a, and then puUiug down their bouses, car- 
ried the timber (which was a scarce article in 
Attica) to the city, where those who could not be 
received iota the houses of their friends, or into 
the temples or the towers of the walls, built huts 
for themselves in the open places of the city, and 
in the space between the Long Walls, as those 
connecting Athens with its ports were named. 

The plan of the Laced cemoniaus for carrying 
on the war was to assemble the troops of them* 
selves and their allies and invade Attica, and to 
ravage the country, cutting down the fruit-tree*, 
and doing all the mischief in their pow«r, in the 
hope that the Athenians would lose patience. Bad 
come forth to the defence of their property. It 
was with great difHculty that Pericles restrained 
them from doing so, but he stlU was able to 
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gvide them at his will, and the enemy was at 
length obliged to retire. As soon as they were 
gone, Pericles sent out two fleets, which rayaged 
their coasts and avenged the mischief they had 
done in Attica. 

Plague of Athens. 

It is probable that this mode of conducting the 
war, on the part of the Athenians, would have 
finaUy proved successful ; but a new enemy, more 
fomidable than the Lacedaemonians, attacked 
Athens, and brought her almost to the brink of 
nun,-— this was the celebrated plague, the first in 
history of which we have a full account. It was 
saki to have commenced in Egypt, and thence to 
have spread along the coast of Asia, whence it 
was conveyed to the Pirseeus or port of Athens. 
As the city was so crowded with people, who 
w«re forced to huddle themselves together, as we 
may express it, wherever they could find shelter, 
and the summer happened to prove excessively 
hot, the deaths were rapid and numerous. The 
skill of the physicians was baffled by the novelty 
of the disease ; all the ordinary rites of burial 
were neglected in the common calamity. Men 
became reckless and abandoned; all reverence 



for religion, all respect for the laws was lost, for, 
nceordiiig to tiie imperfect ideas of those times on 
tlic subject of religion, they deemed that the 
gods had ceased to interest thenuelves id the 
affairs of men ; and as there was no one to prose- 
cute offenders, the laws were powerless. Thus, 
while Death was every day spreading his ravages 
wider and wider, the utmost profligacy of man- 
ners prevailed among his destined victims. It is 
remarkable that this effect has been obaerved in 
all countries, even Christian, in which the plague 
has raged; as, for example, in London, during 
the last visitation of the plague in the year 1G65. 
The plague lasted, with intervals, for nearly 
the space of four years ; it carried off nearly one 
half of the ])opulaliun of Atheus. Among those 
who died of it in the second year was the great 
Pericles himself. He bad previously lost mo>tof 
his relations and children, but his fimmcae hul 
never given way till the death of his last mm, 
when, as he was, according to the custom, pladng 
a garland on the head of tlie corpse previous to 
the funeral, nature asserted her power, and he 
hurst into tears. 
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Siege ofPlakBcu 

While the plague was in Athens, the fear of 
infection checked the inroads of the Peloponne- 
sians. Meantime they employed themselves in 
attempting to reduce the Platseans, the steady 
allies of Athens* They offered, if they would 
remain neuter, not to molest them ; but when the 
Flataoans sent to Athens, where they had placed 
their fEunilies in the b^inning of the war, to ask 
how they should act, they were desired not to do 
so, but to hold out to the uttermost, and assured 
of aid. They then called out from their walls 
ihat they could not do what was required of 
them ; and Archidamus, taking the gods to wit- 
ness of the justice of his cause, commenced hos- 
tilities. He first cut down all the trees, and 
formed with them a paling round the town, to 
prevent escape. He then commenced raising a 
mound against the town, forming the sides of it 
with timber cut on Mount Cithseron, and filling 
the space between them with wood, clay, and 
stones. As the object of raising a mound in the 
sieges of ancient times was to enable the be- 
siegers to overlook the town and cast their mis- 
sile weapons into it; the besieged alwa^&ttv^l^ 
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raise their wall in proportioD. The plan adopted 
by the Flatteans for this purpose, was to raise on 
the walls a framework of wood, in front of which 
they placed leather and raw hides, to protect it 
and the workmen from fiery arrows ; they built 
into thia frame with bricks taken from the adjoin- 
ing houses. Finding this plan not to succeed ac- 
cording to their expectation, they opened the 
town-wall opposite the mound and secretly re- 
moved the clay of which it was formed. To 
prevent this, the besiegers made baskets of reeds, 
which they filled with clay and let down nest to 
the wall. The besieged then ran a mine under 
the mound, and thus contrived still to remove the 
clay. 

The Peloponnesians at length raised a great 
battering machine on the mound, with which 
thoy assailed and shook the town-wall, Tliey 
also assailed other parti of the wall with other 
machines, but the Platceans caught them with 
ropes and turned them aside, and, by letting 
beams hung by chains fall on them, broke the 
force of their blows. The besiegers then tried to 
buro the town, by piling faggots in the space be- 
tween the mound and the wall aa high as they 
Id, and then, having thrown pitch and salphnr 
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on them* set them on fire. A great flame sprang 
up, and had the wind blown on the town it would 
certainly have been consumed; but a thunder- 
stonn, accompanied by a great fall of raiui came 
on> and quenched the fire. Nothing then re- 
mained but to try the effect of a blockade. For 
this purpose they dug a double ditch round the 
town, with a brick wall inside of each ditch. 
The walls had battlements, between every ten of 
which there was a tower of the same breadth as 
the wall itself. 

The garrison of Plataea consisted of four hun- 
dred PlatflBans and eighty Athenians, with one 
hundred and ten women to make bread and cook 
for them. After holding out for more than a 
year, as their provisions began to run short, and 
they saw no hopes of aid from Athens, they re- 
solved to try to make their escape over the walls 
built by the besiegers. They therefore counted 
carefully the number of rows of bricks in the 
wall, in order that they might be able to make 
their ladders of a sufficient height, and then 
waited till a night suited to their purpose should 
arrive. 

As it was the winter season they had not long 
to wait They selected a night that was wind^^ 
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rainy, and dark. Only one hundred and twenty, 
however, left tlie town, the courage of the riMit 
baring failed. They kept at a little distance from 
each other, that their arms might not clash ; and 
each had his right foot bare, to avoid slipping in 
tliQ mud. The storm proved favourable to them, 
by obliging the guards to retire to the towers on 
the wallB. They placed their ladders in tlie spaue 
between two of the lowers, and twelve men, armed 
only with breast-plates and daggers, mounted, and 
theii went six to each tower. These were followed 
by others armed with javelins ; after whom cauic 
others bearing their shields. A good number had 
mounted unobserved, when one man chancing to 
throw down a brick of the battlements, the noise 
alarmed the guards. But Just at that momcDl, 
those who were in the town, mode, as had been 
arranged, an attack on another part of the wall, 
which distracted the attention of the besiegers. 
Meantime the fugitives had made themselves 
masters of the two towers; and while some gut 
to tlie top of them and kept ofl" the enemy with 
their missiles, the others climbed over the outer 
wall 03 fa£t as they could, and then standing be- 
yond the ditch, kept up a discharge of darts and 
arrows on such of the caemtca as appeared. The 
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remainder then got over ; and in order to elude 
their pursuers, they went for nearly a mile along 
the road toward Thebes, and, just as they had 
anticipated, they soon saw them gomg with 
torches along that leading to Mount CithsBron. 
They then turned and made their way to Athens. 

They had lost but one of their number ; seven, 
whose courage had failed, had turned back to the 
town. Those who had remained, thinking they 
must all have been slain, sent a herald next morn- 
ing to demand their bodies, when, to their joyful 
surprise, they were informed of their escape. 

Those who remained in the town held out for 
some months longer ; at length, reduced by want, 
they agreed to surrender. They were all put to 
death in cold blood; the women were sold for 
slaves, and the town and lands were given to the 
Thebans, by whom the town was demolished. 

The only crime of the Plataeans had been their 
fidelity to the Athenians ; and it was by the ad- 
vice of the Spartans themselves that they had 
formed the alliance with them, as a protection 
against the tyranny and injustice of the Thebans ; 
yet to gratify these very Thebans they were thus 
ruthlessly massacred. The Athenians, on their 
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side, were little less cruel atid unjust, as the fol- 
lowing instance will show. 

Revolt of Mi/tU^nc 
They had contrived, by means of the great 
superiority of their navy after the Persian war, 
to reduce the people of the islands and of the 
towns on the coast of Asia to the condition of 
their subjects, making them pay heavy taxes, and 
oppreBsing them in various ways. These people 
were naturally veiy anxious to shake off tbb 
yoke, but the Athenians punished so severely 
those who attempted to revolt, that fear kept 
Uiem in their obedience. Now, however, that 
the Athenians were engaged in war with the 
Feloponnesians, some of them began to think of 
recovering their independence. Tlie most for- 
ward were the people of Mytil^ne in the iale of 
Lesbos, and tiiey built ships, purchased com, 
hired troops, aud made other preparations for 
revolt. Their neighbours, however, sent informa- 
tion to Athens, and a fleet of forty ships was sent 
out with orders to go secretly to Lesbos aud 
make prisoners of the Mytilenieans, when they 
should be keeping u religious festival outside 
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their town. As there were ten of their ships in 
the Athenian navy, the crews of them were cast 
into prison, lest they should convey intelligence. 
The precaution, however, did not avail, for a 
friend to the Mytilenseans contrived to get to 
Lesbos before the fleet, and the people in conse- 
quence did not go out to keep the feast. 

The Athenians, being thus foiled, resolved to 
lay siege to Mytilene, and a general named 
Paches having come out with additional troops, 
the town was shut in by sea and by land. The 
Lacedaemonians, though they promised aid, were 
so dilatory in sending it, that provisions began to 
ran short in Mytilene ; and a Spartan who was 
there having made the government arm the com- 
mon people, they threatened, when they had thus 
gotten arms into their hands, to give the town up 
to the Athenians, if the rich did not bring forth 
their com and distribute it The government 
then resolved to make the surrender itself, only 
stipulating for permission to send deputies to 
Athens, and that no one should be injured till 
the decision of the Athenian people was known. 
To these terms Paches agreed, and the town was 
given up; but in violation of the treaty he sent 
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nearly one thousand of the principal men prison- 
era to Athens. 

The sole crime of the Mytilenjeans, it may be 
observed, was their endeavouring to recoYer the 
independence of which they had most unjustiy 
been deprived. Yet the Athenian people, urged 
on by a rude brutal man named Cleon, who bad 
great infiuence in the public assembly, were so 
barbarous ns to decree that not only those whom 
Paches had sent as prisoners, but all the grown 
males in Mytilene should be put to death, and all 
the women and children be sold for slaves ; and 
a ship was instantly sent off with orders to tliia 
effect to Paches. Next day however the people) 
who were not naturally cruel, though they were 
apt to be led astray by demagognea such aa 
Cleon, began to repent of what they had done, 
and the friends of humanity, having caused another 
assembly to be called, a small majority was ob- 
tained on the side of mercy, in spite of all th« 
efforts of Cleon. Another ship weis tlieu sent off 
with counter-orders to Paches, and the Mytile- 
nsean deputies promised the crew a large reward 
if they should arrive in time. The men there- 
fore rowed night and day, eating bread dipped ii 
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wine and oil as they rowed, and sleeping by 
turns; and as they met with no adverse winds 
and the crew of the other ship had not made any 
great haste, they arrived just as Paehes had read 
the decree, and was preparing to put it into exe- 
cution. The Athenians, however, were frugal of 
their mercy, for all the prisoners sent to Athens 
by Paehes were put to death ; the walls of Myti- 
lene were thrown down, and all the ships were 
seized, and nearly the whole isle of Lesbos was 
divided among Athenian colonists, to whom the 
Lesbians had to pay rent for the lands. 

Matsacres in Coreyra. 

The Platseans and Mytilenaeans were put to 
death by strangers ; but in the massacres in the 
island of Coreyra, which we are about to relate, 
the victims perished by the hands of their own 
countrymen. There were two parties there, as 
everywhere else in Greece, the gentry or ari- 
stocracy, and the inferior people or democracy, 
and these were bitter enemies to each other. The 
leader of the people having brought a charge 
against some of the principal aristocrats, they 
took sanctuary at the temples, but then hearing 
that the senate was about to form an aUtaaee vcltk 
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the Athenians, they and their friends armed them- 
selves with daggers, and rushing into the senate- 
bouse, killed sixty of those who were in it. It 
came tben to a regular engagement between the 
two parties, in which the people were defeated. 
Each held a part of the town, and in the morning 
they both sent out to the country to solicit the 
slaves to join them. These mostly took part with 
the people, but eight hundred men from the op- 
posite coast of EpiruB came to the aid of the ari- 
stocrats. Another engagement ensued, in wliich 
the people got the better; the aristocrats then 
burned their own bouses and a great part of the 
town. Matters, however, were prevented from 
coming to an extremity by the arrival of an 
Athenian commander, who made peace between 
the two factions. Shortly after, however, about 
four hundred of the aristocrats, i'earing that their 
enemies were planning to destroy them, took 
sanctuary at a temple, but the people persuaded 
them to quit it and pass over to a little island 
before the port whither they sent them provi- 
sions. They soon, however, brought them back, 
and placed them in the temple. 

A large Athenian fleet having arrived, the 
jwople, who seem to have been hitherto withheld 
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firom glutting their vengeance by fear of the Pe- 
loponnesiantf, resolyed to deprive themselves no 
longer of that gratification. They therefore sent 
to those who were at the temple, offering to give 
them a fair trial if they would come forth. Some 
took them at their word, but they had no sooner 
passed the sacred bounds than they were put to 
death without inquiry or delay. Those who were 
at the temple witnessing their fate, and seeing no 
chance of escape left for themselves, resolved to 
die by their own hands rather than by those of 
their ferocious enemies. Some therefore hanged 
themselves on the sacred trees, others terminated 
tiieir existence in other ways ; not one left the 
temple alive. During seven days the people 
continued putting to death all whom they chose 
to regard as their enemies. Many debtors took 
this opportunity of cancelling their debts in the 
blood of their creditors. Dreadful atrocities were 
perpetrated; fathers even were known to slay 
their own sons; suppliants were dragged from 
the temples and slaughtered ; some were built up 
in one of the temples and left there to perish of 
hunger. The Athenians looked calmly on, with- 
out attempting to prevent any of these barbarous 
deeds. 
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About five liundred of the aristocrats m&de 
tbeJr escape to tlie opposite cooat, and some tJoiG 
after they returned, and fortifying a strong posi- 
tion, did their enemies much mischief. Ad Athe- 
nian fleet having arrived at Corcyra, the com- 
manders landed their troops and joined in an 
attack on their fortress. They agreed to sur- 
render to the Athenians, and tliey were then set 
on the island before the port, till they could be 
taken to Athens, They were to bo held guilty of 
breach of treaty if they should attempt to make 
their escape. 

The popular leaders, fearing to be balked of 
their vengeance, laid a moat horrible trap for the 
prisonei-s. They sent pereons over to the island, 
who, under the pretence of being their friends, 
told them that it was the intention of the Athe- 
nians to give them up to the people, and advised 
them to fly in a vessel which was prepared. Thp 
prisoners fell into the trqj : they were caught in 
the act of escaping, and were then given up to 
the people, by whom they were all shut up in a 
large building, out of which they were taken in 
parties of twenty and bound together. These 
were made to pass between two rows of armed 
each of whom, when he saw one of liia 
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enemies among them, struck and wounded him, 
and he then was slain. Sixty had thus perished, 
when the rest discerned the fate that awaited 
them. ' They then called on the Athenians to 
come and put them to death, declaring that they 
would not go out. The people however pulled 
the roof off of the building, and flung tiles and 
shot arrows at those withinside, who, hopeless of 
escape, hastened to take away their own lives, 
some with the arrows shot at them, others by stran- 
gling themselves with the cords of the beds or with 
their own garments, which they tore up for the 
purpose. Next day their bodies were piled on 
carts and drawn out of the town. Thus ended 
the civil dissension at Corcyra, in the utter de- 
struction of the aristocratic party. 

Capture of the Spartans in Sphacteria, 

The next important event of this war was the 
capture of a body of Spartans in the isle of 
Sphacteria, off the coast of Messenia, by the 
Athenians. It occurred in the following man- 
ner: — 

As an Athenian fleet was sailing along the 
coast of Messenia, an oflicer, named Dem6stbenes, 
proposed that the crews should Iwxd wAfe\Hc&^ ^ 
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promontory named Pylns, The commanders re- 
fused ; but a storm coming on, they were obliged 
to take shelter at that place ; and while there, the 
soldiers, to pass away the time, began to build a 
wall, putting the stones together as well as they 
could, and for wont of baskets or any thing of 
the kind, carrying clay on their backs by locking 
their hands. In six days they had thus raised a 
wall across the promontory on the landside, and 
they then departed, leaving Demosthenes witli 
five ships to guard it 

The Laccdfemonians soon came and attacked 
tlie fortification by sea and land i and as it vai 
only through the harbour that the Athenians 
could convey any aid to the besieged, they lanHetl 
a body of four hundred and twenty Spartans, with 
their helots, on the islet of Sphaeteria, which lies 
at its mouth, intending to block up the two en- 
trances of the harbour, on each aide of the islet, 
with ships. But, with their usual dilatoriness, th^ 
neglected to do so, and the Athenian fleet, which 
Demosthenes had sent to recall, entered the h«r- 
hour and defeated the Lacednsmonian fleet which 
was in it ; and the Sparians in the islet were How 
completely blocked up, for they could not get 
mid from the BtTength of the Athenian fleet 
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no proviBioDB eould be conveyed into the island^ 
as all through the day two Athenian ships kept 
rowing round and round it in opposite directions, 
and at night all the ships anchored about it The 
Spartans, however, by offering rewards to any 
freemen, and liberty to any helot who would con- 
vey flour, cheese, wine, or any other supplies into 
the island, succeeded in enabling those in it to 
subsist; for when the wind blew from the sea, 
so that the Athenian ships could not move, boats 
used to put off from the shore and run in with 
provisions* Divers also used to put poppy- and 
hemp-seeds into bags and pass over with them 
unobserved. The garrison of the island, there- 
fore, held out longer than was expected ; and as 
the Athenians themselves were suffering from 
want of com and good water, their commanders 
aent home for instructions. 

When the people met in assembly, Cleon, who, 
like all demagc^es, was a blusterer and a liar, 
exclaimed, that all that was told them was lies ; 
and, looking at Nicias, one of the generals, he 
said that, if the generals were men, the island 
would soon be taken, and that if he was in com- 
mand he would take it. Nicias then offered to 
give him any troops he pleased, but CV»sck^^«^^ 

l2 
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only wanted to swagger, not to fight, hung back. 
The people, however, who loved mischief, ineistcd 
on hia accepting Nicias" offer, and finding he 
could not get out of the difficulty, he resolved to 
put a good face on the matter, and only asking 
for a few additional troops, he vowed that in 
twenty days he would eillier kill all the Spartans 
in the island or bring than prisoners to Athena. 
As lie knew that he waa no general himself, he 
prudently caused Demosthenes, who was a good 
officer, to be appointed hia colleague. 

When Cleon arrived at Pjios the Spartans 
were summoned to aurrender, and on their re- 
fusal, the Athenian troops were landed on the 
island in the night. In the morning a general 
attack was made on the Spartans; the combat 
was long and obstinate, but at length, when more 
than one hundred of the Spartans had been slain, 
the rest demanded permission to aend to consult 
their friends on shore. This was refused ; but 
the Athenians themselves gent a herald, and a 
Spartan eamc to tell them to consult for them- 
selves, provided they did nothing disgi-accfuU 
They then surrendered, and Cleon actually 
brought them to Athens within the twentj' days. 

rizzi 
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Glared thai they would be put to death if ever the 
Lacedflemoniaiis should invade Attiea. As this 
was the first time that the Spartans were ever 
known io surrender, the event astonished all 
Greece. 

Clem and Brdsidas. 

Cleon was so elated by this event, that he 
began to look on himself as a firat-rate general ; 
and some time after, when Brdsidas, a celebrated 
Spartan commander, was in Thrace, inducing the 
people there to revolt against the Athenians, he 
made the people appoint him one of the generals, 
and give him the command of the troops that 
were sent to that country. He took his post at 
the mouth of the river Strymon, not far from the 
city of Amphlpolis, one of the principal places 
wfaioh Brasidas had caused to revolt. Brasidas 
hastened to its defence, and occupied a hill near 
the town* Cleon's men, who despised their general 
for his cowardice and want of skill, soon began 
to grow turbulent, and to appease them he led 
them toward the town and occupied an eminence 
in front of it, but without the slightest intention 
of fighting. Brasidas then returned to the town ; 
and though his forces were infenont m Qjjf^siSL'X^ Va 
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those of Cleon, lie Loped, by a. judicious sally, to 
be uble to take advaotage of the vanity and iguo' 
ranee of hia opponent. 

Cleon advanced so near the town that he saw 
firasidas sacrificing at a temple inside of it, and 
the feet of the men and horses that were pre- 
paied for the sally were visible under the gates. 
He immediately resolved to fall back to the 
mouth of the river, and he caused hia troops to 
wheel in eo injudicious a manner, that the right 
sides of the men, which were unprotected as they 
bore tlieir shields on the left arm, were exposed 
to the enemy, Drasidas, seeing his advantage, 
rushed out of the town, anil fell on the Athenian ' 
centre, and another Spartan ofHcer sallied at the 
same time from another gate. The Athenian left ! 
wing broke and fled ; Brasidas then attacked the 
right, but he there received a mortal wound from 
an unknown hand ; Cleon, who was running away i 
US fast as he could, was overtaken and slain by 
one of the enemy's soldiers. The loss of tke 
Athenians was seven hundred, that of th« rieton 
only seven men. 

T)>e Lnced^monians had long been anxions for J 
\ jipucc, in order that they might recover those vho I 

^ bad been taken in Sphacteria ; aud NtctM^aaO J 
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aU the aristocratic party at Athens had the same 
desire. Brasidas and Cleon, who had been the 
two chief obstacles to accommodation, being now 
removed, an arrangement of all difficulties was 
easily effected, and the Peace of Nicias, as it was 
called, was concluded. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
Alcibiades, 



This peace, however, was not destined to be of 
long duration. There was at Athens a young 
man named Alciblades, of noble birth, of great 
wealth, of considerable talent, and of restless am- 
bition. This youth was piqued with the Lace- 
daemonians, because on all occasions they applied 
to Nicias rather than himself; he was also cpvet- 
ous of military fame, and he wished to repair the 
injuries his dissipation and extravagance had done 
to his private fortune by the booty he might 
acquire in war. He therefore did all in his 
power to rekindle the enmity of the Athenians to 
their rivals, and he succeeded in causing a war 
between the Argives and LacedsnnotLvuckSs vdl 
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which a great battle was fought at Maiitineia in 
Arcadia, where the Spartans gained the victory, 
iind recovered their tame, which had been tar- 
nished at Sphactoria. 

Alcibiades atao caused the Athenians to com- 
mit the most barbarous action of whtcli tUey ever 
were guilty, namely, the massacre of the people 
of the isle of Melos. In the beginning of the war, 
this people, who were a colony of the Lacedse. 
moniauB, had joined neither party. Dut this did 
not content the Athenians, and they wantonly 
invaded the island. They were howcvCT re- 
pulsed, and the Helians then took part in the 
war. They were included, of course, in the late 
peace, but the Athenians, notwithstanding, aemt 
a fleet and army to Melos, and required the 
people to become their subjects lika the other 
islanders. The Meliane, expecting to be aided 
by the Laced scmoiiiaiisi refused to submit to so 
unjust a demand, and the Athcitiaos then be- 
si^eU their town by sea and land. The Laos' 
daemonians, acting with their usual inertnew, 
made no eflurl to relieve them, and they were 
forced to surrender. All the grown men ware 
put to death, the women and children were vM 
£gt «UveSj and the lands were divided 
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Athenian colonists. Such were the notions of 
liberty and independence held by the Athenian 
republicans I 

Alcibiades, who seemed bom for the ruin of 
his country, was also the chief agent in urging 
the Athenians to the fatal expedition to Sicily, 
which led to the downfall of their state. 

Expedition to Sicily. 

Grecian colonies had settled at a very early 
period in the island of Sicily : some of these were 
of the Dorian race, others of the Ionian. There 
were of course enmity and frequent hostility 
among them. The most powerful of the Dorian 
states was Syracuse; and some of the Ionian 
states being oppressed by her, or jealous of her, 
applied to the Athenians, who were of the same 
race with themselves, for protection and support. 
During the Pdoponnesian war the Athenians had 
at various times sent squadrons to Sicily, but 
they made no attempts at conquest. Now, how- 
ever, on the occasion of an embassy coming from 
Sicily^ and representing the great increase of the 
Syracusan power, Alcibiades urged the people to 
seize the opportunity thus presented of making 
themselves masters of that great and ^«^\ki^ 
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island, the conqueat of which would bo followed 
by that of Italy, and even perhaps of the great 
commercial republic of Carthage ; after wliich 
they might assail the Peloponnese with irresistible 
force. Nicias in vain exposed the danger and 
the folly of the attempt ; to as Utile pnrpoae he 
tried to dismay the people by a statement of the 
force that would be required. They were not 
daunted ; they granted unlimited power for raising 
floldiere and money to himself, and Aleibiades and 
L^machus, who were appointed his colleagues. 
Old and young were confldont of success, cer- 
tain that, even if the expedition should fail, the 
loss oould not bo of serious injury to Athens. 

When the preparations were nearly completed, 
an event occurred which threw tlic whole diy 
into confusion, and was looked on as ominous to 
the expedition. It was tJie custom at Atliens to 
set up at the doors of the housea a rude statue of 
the god Hermes or Mercury. This consisted of 
a square pillar of stone, with the bead of the god 
cut on its top. One night all the heads of these 
Hermffi, as they were cnlled, were broken off nr 
defaced, and no one could tell by whom the aet 
had been done. Suspicion, however, fell on Al> 
— jfilbitdee taid the liotous young men with iriioia 
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he used to associate; and this was confirmed by 
information that on another occasion other statues 
had been defaced, and even the Eleusinian My- 
steries, the most solenm religious rite of the Athe- 
nian people, profaned by a mock celebration in 
the house of Alcibiades. His enemies exagge- 
rated all these charges, which he vigorously de- 
nied, and insisted on an immediate trial ; but this 
did not suit their purpose, for they feared that his 
influence with the people would- secure his ac- 
quittal whether guilty or innocent, and they knew 
that in his absence they would be able to prepare 
matters so as to crush him at a proper oppor* 
tunity. They therefore insisted that the expe- 
dition should not be delayed, as Alcibiades could 
return at any time and take his trial. 

At midsummer every thing was ready for the 
expedition. On the day appointed for the em- 
barkation the whole population of Athens poured 
down to the port at dawn, and the troops got on 
board of the ships. The friends and relations, of 
those who were about to depart shed tears at the 
thoughts of the distance to which they were 
going, and the perils to which they would be ex* 
posed; but their spirits rose when they viewed 
the gallant show of the fleet, for Uiia m«A IVna 
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must splendidly equipped arm anient that had ever 
left a Grecian port. When all were on board the 
trumpets sounded for silence, and a general prater 
was offered up to the gods for the safety and sue- 
cess of the espedition. The fleet then passed 
over to the isle of .i^gina, whence it proceeded 
round the Feloponnese to Corcyra, and then 
crossing over to the opposite coast of Italy, went 
along it, and finally reached the isle of Sicily. 

Recall of Alc'ihiades. 
The predictions of Nicias, however, were veri- 
fied. The Athenians had been deceived by thoee 
who came to invite them, and they found that 
they need not expect much aid from them in 
either men or money. It was the ojiinion of 
Nicias, that, after making a display of their force 
by sailing round tlie island, they should return 
lionie, but Alcibiades would not lititen to such a 
plan : he proposed to stay OJid make war on the 
Syracusans, and he drew Lamachus crver to his 
opinion ; but before they were able to commence 
operations, an Athenian state-sliip arrived with 
orders for Alcibiades to return to stand hia trial 
fur the affair of the Hefmee. He affected to yidd 
A dteerful obedience, but when he waa on tbe 
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coast of Italy on his way home, being either 
conscious of guilt or fearful of the influence of 
his enemies, he made his escape. When this was 
known at Athens, sentence of death was passed 
on him, and he then resolved in revenge to do his 
country all the mischief in his power. With this 
view he proceeded to Sparta and aided the efforts 
of the deputies sent by the Syracusans to ask for 
lud, by displaying the ambitious views of the 
Athenians and the danger of their success, if not 
opposed in time. His arguments prevailed; it 
was resolved to send troops to Syracuse, and a 
Spartan named Gylippus was appointed to the 
command. 

Siege of Syracuse. 

The Athenians had laid siege to Syracuse, and 
though Lamachus was slain in one of the actions 
which ensued, they proved so superior to the raw 
troops of the Syracusans, that they would have 
taken the city but for the timely arrival of Gy- 
lippus M'ith his troops from the Peloponnese. 
The Athenians now found themselves on the 
losing side, and Nicias wrote home to say that 
the army must raise the si^e and return, unless 
another force of equal magnitude ^eic^ ^atX V5^ 

M 
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reinforce it. The people, who had not yet 
awaked from their dreams of conquest, resolved 
at once to send out another fleet under the com* 
mand of Demosthenes, who was their abkst 
general* 

Before the arrival of Demosthenes the Athe* 
nians had sustained two defeats in naval actions 
in the harbour of Syracuse. When he came and 
viewed the state of afiairs he resolved to make an 
attempt to occupy a height over the town, and if 
that should prove a failure, to give over the skge 
and take the troops home. Accordingly, having 
made his men take provisions for five days, and 
all things requisite for raising a fort, he led them 
out in the beginning of the night and began to 
ascend the height ; but the alarm was soon given ; 
various accidents occurred adverse to the Athe- 
nians, and they fled in all directions, having 8us« 
tained great loss, especially among the soldiers of 
Demosthenes, who, going astray from their igno- 
rance of the country, were fallen on in the morn- 
ing and cut to pieces by the Sicilian horse. 

Demosthenes now advised immediate depart- 
ure, but Nicias, who had urged it so often be- 
fore, strongly opposed it. The army therefore 
remained; but soon after, when Gybppus^ who 
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had been collecting troops through the island, 
returned Vfiih a large force, Nicias gave up his 
opposition, and it was resolved to retire secretly. 
Unfortunately, when all was ready, there occurred 
an eclipse of the moon, and Nicias, who was a 
very superstitious man, on the soothsayers de« 
daring that the army must remain till the next 
fall-moon, would not allow any further mention 
to be made of departure. 

The Syracusans being resolved not to let them 
escape, made an attack on their camp while their 
fleet advanced in order of battle to their naval 
station* The Athenians got their ships out in 
haste, but in the action which ensued they were 
totally routed* Meantime, however, the Syra« 
cusan land-troops were defeated in their assault 
on the Athenian camp, and an attempt made to 
bum the remaining Athenian ships miscarried. 

The S3rracusans were so elated with their naval 
victory, that they aimed at nothing less than the 
destruction of the entire Athenian fleet and 
army. For this purpose they closed up the en- 
trance of the harbour by mooring ships across it. 
Tlie Athenians saw that they would now be 
unable to procure provisions, and in a council it 
was resolved to man all the shi^s t\i<&'^ Vaj^ ^2Ql\ 
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try to force fi passage ; sail, if that should fail, to 
buru the ships, anU endeavour to effect their re- 
treat by land. The raen aecordiDgly got on 
board and rowed for the raouth of the harbour ; 
tho Syracusans made haste to follow them ; a 
part of them engaged the Athenians and were 
beaten, and the Athenians set about loo»:ning 
the vessels that blocked up the passage. While 
they were thus employed the rest of the Syra- 
cusao ships came up, and the engagement became 
general. Never ivaa a battle more obstinately 
contested. The Atbeniaua saw tbat their all was 
at stake; the Syracusans knew, that if the fleet 
were destroyed, their enemies would be all in 
their power. On the sfaore the Athenian soldiers 
stood gazing with tiie most intense anxiety ; they 
gave shouts of joy when they saw Athenian ships 
victorious, cries of despair when they saw tbeni 
yielding. At length the whole Athenian fleet 
wae beheld in flight, and that of the enemy iu 
pursuit ; a loud cry of grief then rose, and all 
hastened to the beach to aid in saving the ships. 
So utterly dejected were the Athenians with this 
defeat, tbat tliey did not, as was the invariable 
custom, send to demand the bodies of the slain 
/itrburiai. 
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Flight of t/ie Athenians. 

It was resolved to retreat that very night. One 
of the Syracusan generals, suspecting this, ad- 
vised the government to march out all the troops 
and occupy the roads and passes; but as the 
people were keeping a festival, it was not deemed 
prudent to interrupt their enjoyment. Lest, how- 
ever, the Athenians should escape, persons were 
sent as soon as it grew dark to their camp, pre- 
tending to be come from their friends in the 
town, and advising them not to depart, as the 
roads were all beset. This stratagem succeeded ; 
it was resolved not merely not to stir that night, 
but to remain the following day also, to give the 
men sufficient time for preparation. By this im- 
prudent delay the enemy obtained all the advan- 
tages they desired, for Gylippus marched out 
next day and occupied the roads. 

Nothing could be more deplorable than the 
appearance presented by the Athenian army when 
it commenced its retreat. The dead were left 
unburied ; the sick and wounded were abandoned 
to the mercy or the barbarity of the Syracusans. 
In vain they implored their friends or comrades 
to take them with them : unable to ^oyk^^^ ^^n^ 
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their entreaties, tliej- could only groan and shed 
tears as they departed. The appearance of the 
retreating army waft like that of a population 
flying from a town which was besieged. The 
number of the fugitives was forty thousand; 
officers and all were obliged to carry their own 
provisions, for the »lavea could not be trusted, as 
tbey seized every opportunity of running away. 
The troops marched in two divisions, Nicias lead- 
ing the first, Demosthenes the last, the ba^age 
and servants being placed in the centre of each 
division. 

The march was directed for the interior of the 
island up the valley of the river Anapus. After 
procewting about five miles, incessantly harassed 
by the Syracusan horse and light troops, they 
halted on an eminence for the night. Early nest 
morning they set out again, and reached a place 
where tlie road led over a hill with steep precH 
pices on each side of it. They found that the 
Syracusaiis had built a wall across the mad, and 
all their efforts to force It proved unavailing. 
They then marched in another direction, but were 
so harassed by the horse and light troops of the 
enemy, that in an entire day tliey were not able 
to advance much more than half a mile. Giving 
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up all hopes of reaching the interior in this direc* 
tioD, they now resolved to make for the sea; and, 
leaving fires burning to deceive the enemy, they 
set out in the night. They reached the sea in 
safety, and then moved along it, intending to try 
to get into the interior by the valley of another 
stream. 

Next morning, when the Syracusans found that 
they were gone, they pursued with all the speed 
they could make, and about dinner-time they came 
up with the division of Demosthenes. They con- 
trived to enclose it in an olive- ground which was 
walled round, and, by harassing it all day with 
missiles, forced it to surrender in the evening, it 
being an express condition that no one should be 
put to death in any manner. 

Next day the Syracusans came up with the 
division of Nicias, and summoned it to surrender. 
Having ascertained that what they told him of the 
fate of the other division was the truth, he offered 
to pay the costs of the war; and these terms 
being refused, he attempted, as before, to effect 
his retreat in the night. But the enemy was on 
the alert, and only three hundred men effected 
their escape. In the morning the whole division 
set forward and made for a river, beyond vthkhw 
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they expected to be in tolerable security. They 
were harassed as usueiI by the enemy's horse end 
light troops, and when they reached the river, 
impelled by thirst and the desire of getting over, 
they rushed down into it in the utmost confusion. 
The Syracusans, from the banks, showered their 
missiles on them, and numbers were slaiu ; and 
though thij river was now turbid with mud and 
gore, thirst impelled them to driuk. Niciaa, see- 
ing that further resistance was useless, surrendered 
to Gylippus; and the whole division) as also the 
three hundred who had been pursued and over- 
taken, were led prisoners to Syracuse. 

Gylippus wished to have the glory of conduct- 
ing the Athenian generals prisoners to Sparta, 
but he could not succeed in saving them from 
the vengeance of tlie Syracusaus, and they were 
both put to death. The other prisonerB were 
shut up in the stone-quarries near the town, 
where, without any roof over thorn, they were all 
day exposed to the rays of a burning sun, and all 
night to the damp and chill, witli a very nnall ; 
allowance of food. The bodies of those who i 
died were not removed, aud the enii^ll from them, 
as they putrefied, spread death among tlic «ur- 

KAt the end of seventy days the bimI of J 
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them were taken out and sold, and the whole 
island was thus filled with Grecian slaves. 

There was a celebrated tragic poet in Athens 
at that time named Euripides, and some time 
after many of those who had been on the Sicilian 
expedition waited on him, and returned him their 
thanks ; for they said that, by singing such por- 
tions of his tragedies as they recollected (the 
Grecian tragedy being a kind of opera), they 
had some obtained kind treatment from those to 
whom they had been sold, and others, as they 
wandered through the country, had procured 
food. This must surely have been more gratify- 
ing to the feelings of the poet than the loudest 
applause that could be given in the theatre. 



CHAPTER IX. 
Condition of the Athenians, 

Nothing could exceed the consternation caused 
at Athens by the intelligence of the loss of the 
fleet and army in Sicily. The Lacedaemonians 
and their other enemies were elate, thinking that , 
the destruction of the Athenians was now in- 
evitable* The allies, whom they hod tt«»^^ 
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with Buch insolcnco and tyranny, prepared ia 
revolt 1 tho Persians, who for many years had 
not interfered in the concerns of Greece, now 
resolved to a,id in overthrowing the power of 
Athene ; and Alcibiados, bent on revenge, did nil 
in his power to hasten tlie ruin of his country. 

Yet Athena did nut fall. After a little time 
she was able to send fleets to sea superior to 
those of her enemies ; she gradually reduced her 
subjects to their former state of obedience, and 
Atcibiades, who bad gone to Asia to OTge Tis- 
saphemes, the I'ersian satrap or governor, to lud 
the Laccdtemonians, finding that tliey bad de- 
signs on his life, employed all his influence with 
the satrap in favour of his own oounlry. After 
a variety of battles, negotiations, and other events 
which we have not space to record, Alcibiades 
was for his services appoiated to he one of the 
Athenian commanders, and permitted to return 
to Athens, which he had ngt seen for sis years. 

lielitm of Akihiades. 
The return of Alcibiades was the most glo- 
rious event in his life. When it was known that 
he was approaching the port of the Piraaeus, Uw 
icituJe population of the city pouiod down to it 
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to see him land, as six years before they had done 
to see him embark on the fatal Sicilian expe« 
dition. Opinions were divided with respect to 
him ; some saying that he was an excellent citizen, 
who had been driven from his country by the 
arts of bad men, who were his enemies ; others, 
and with more truth, that he had been the cause 
of all the evils that had befallen the city, and 
would be the cause of more. When he entered 
the port he remained some time on the deck of 
his ship, for he still was doubtful of the reception 
he should meet with ; but when he saw a number 
of his friends and relations in the crowd he hesi- 
tated no longer, but landed and went up among 
them to the city. He defended himself before 
both the senate and the people against the charge 
of impiety, and no one ventured to make any 
reply* He was then appointed commander-in- 
chief of the Athenian forces, and he immediately 
gave a proof of his power. During the time of 
the Sicilian expedition, the Lacedaemonians had, 
by his own advice, established a garrison at a 
place named Deceleia in Attica, which proved a 
serious inconvenience to the Athenians. Among 
other ttonoyances which it gave them was that of 
preventing ihe annual processions from. A.t]\«»& 
to tiw town of ElerwiB, for the C!ek\>TA!Cvoxi ^^ "^^ 
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soleinii religious festival called the Mysteries and 
the Atheniau9 liad been obliged to go thither by 
sea. But now Alcibiadca declared that Atlieiu 
should DO toijger be thus ineultcd ; he directed 
that the solemn procession should, as heretofore, 
proceed along the Saered Road, as it was named, 
and he led out his troops to protect it. The La- 
ce dtemonians did not venture to give any oppo> 
sition, and the procession went and returned in 
safety. 






LysaTider and Cyrus. 



power and glory of AlcibiaUes were, how- 
of brief Juffliion. The Spartans, wlio Imd 
liitlierti) sent out very indifferent officers to tbe 
coast of Asia, had now given the command to 
Lysander, a inau of considerable talent, and of 
far more address tJian was usually to be found at 
S]>arta. Darius, the king of Persia, bad at tbe 
same time sent his younger son Cyrus as governor 
of the whole coast of Asia. Tliis prince, fur 
reasons which will presently appear, was anxious 
to attach the LacedteTuoiiians to his intereats ; 
and when Lysander went to wait on hun at Sardra, 
lie assured him that it was his father's wish that 
he should give them eJli?ctual aid, for which pur- 
]iosc he had bruughl v.'il'b \iiai a, W^s^ tM.^& «{ 
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money ; and if that should not suffice, he would 
even coin the golden throne on which he sat. 
The great object of the Spartans, since the war 
had become a naval one, was to obtain money 
enough from the Persians to be able to give high 
wages to the seamen, whom they thus expected 
to induce to desert from the Athenians. Ly- 
sander therefore now tried to obtain the means 
from CyraSy but the prince pleaded a treaty which 
had been made, limiting the sum. Lysander said 
no more ; but when after supper, Cyrus, as was 
the Persian custom, drank to him and bade him 
ask a gift, he craved that he would add something 
to the seamen s pay. Cyrus no longer refused; 
all the arrears were paid up, a month's pay was 
given in advance, and the sailors, full of confi- 
dence, were prepared to engage the Athenians 
whenever they should appear. 

Defeat oftJa Athenian Fleet. 

In this state of affairs Alcibiades came out 
with the Athenian fleet He left the greater part 
of it to watch that of Lysander at Ephesus, while 
he went himself in quest of one of the Athenian 
commanders, giving a strict charge to the person 
in command not to make any attempt oci IW^ 

N 
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enemy during his absence ; l>ut this officer, heed- 
less of liis orders, entered the harbour, by way of 
bravado, with some of his ships, aud eaikd by those 
of tile enemy. Lysander launched a few and pur- 
sued him ; ships came to aid ou both sides, and the 
aetiuQ soon became general, and the Athenians 
were defeated with the losa of fifteeu siiips. Al- 
cibiodes on liis retuiTi offered battle, but Lysander 
refused the challenge. When the Atlieuian people 
heard of the defeat, they threw the wholo bltuiie 
on Alcibiades, and deprived hiiii of his command. 
He then retired to an estate which he possessed 
on the banks of the Hellespont, and tlicre led a 
private life. 

CaUicrdtidas. 
Ilfmnder'a succcasor, named Callicrfitidas, was 
a genuine Spartan of the good old kind. Wlien 
Lyaander was delivering up the fleet to him he 
told him that it was mistress of the sea. Calli- 
I'ratidas desired him, if such was the cnse, to Bail 
with it from Ephesus to Miletus, keeping Samos, 
where the Athenian fleet was lying, to the right; 
that ta, between him and the coast iif Asia. Ly- 
sander declined tlie test, thereby proving that he 
had been jnakiug au iiU«i \H)sat> In order to em* 
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barrass hb successor, Lysander had sent all the 
money in his hands back to Cyrus, and Calli- 
cratidas had to go to the court of that prince 
to obtain m^hat he required. He was told to 
wait for two days, but his Spartan pride took 
fire and he went away» declaring that, as soon as 
he got home, he would do all in his power to 
reconcile the Athenians and the LacedsBmonians, 
and free the Greeks from the disgrace of flatter- 
ing the Persians for money. When some time 
after he took the town of Methymne in the isle of 
Lesbos, he replied to those who urged him to sell 
the inhabitants, according to the usual custom, 
that no Greek should be made a slave while he 
had the conamand, and he set them all at liberty. 

Battle of ArginuscB, 

The Athenians had now sent out a large fleet 
under eight generals. They took a station at 
some little islands named the Argintisaa ; and 
when Callicratidas heard that they were there, 
he sailed, though his fleet was inferior in force, 
to attack them. When the master of his ship 
saw the great superiority of the Athenians, he 
advised him to retreat ; but he replied that Sparta 
would hardly miss him if he were deAii^ «a^^^2Q3b^ 
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it would be disgraceful to fly. The battle lasted 
a. long time ; at length Callicratidas happened to 
fall overboard and was drowned, and the rout of 
liU iieet soon became gcneraL The Atlieuians 
then, as they liad lost twenty-five of their ships, 
proposed to leave forty ships to try lo pick up 
tlie crews of the sunken ships, and to sail with 
the renjHiiider and raise the siege of Mytilene, 
which was hard pressed by the Lacedtemonians. 
Itut a violent etonn caiue on, which farced them 
all to seek shelter at the Ai^inusie, leaving the 
unliappy crews to their fate. 

Nothing, it is plain, could be less culpable than 
the conduct of the Athenian generab; yet when 
six of them went home with the fleet, and gave 
the senate an account of the battle and the stoim, 
they were cast into prison, and next day Therfi- 
menes (one of tlie very officers to whom they 
had given tlie charge of saving the crews) end 
some others accused them to the people of having 
letl them to perish. In their defence they said, 
as was just, that it was from Theramenes and 
those to whom the charge had been given, if 
from any, tliat an account should be required, 
but that in reality no one was to blame, os the 
storm bad come on, a thing that could easily be 
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proved. The people wete moved by their argu- 
ments, but as it was now evening the assembly 
was adjourned. 

There was a festival at Athens named the 
Apatiiria> inwhieh it was the custom for the 
members of a family to meet together. Thera- 
menes and his party, taking advantage of this, 
engaged a number of people to come to the as- 
sembly clad in black, with their hair cut dose, 
pretending to be the mourning relatives of those 
who had perished at the Arginusss. They also 
procured a man to come forward and say that he 
had been on board of one of the sunken vessels, 
that he had saved himself on a meal-cask, and 
that the dying men had charged him to tell the 
people that the generals had left them to perish. 
The mob became furious ; all tne efforts of the 
friends of justice in favour of the generals proved 
unavailing ; the voting by ballot proceeded, and 
the generals were condemned and executed. 

Satde of JiHgoS'pdtamu 

There are persons who are weak or wicked 
enough to deny a Providence or moral govern- 
ment of the world, but the pages of history refute 
such impiety, and yield ample prooft oC th& ^^a&- 
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tispment of national guilt. The preseDt case fur- 
nishes an instance of this morot retribution ; for 
the ruin of Athens followed the murder of tho 
generals. 

The LaccdiEmoniaos having given the com- 
mand of their fleet a second time to Lysander, he 
proceeded to the Helleapont, whither he was fol- 
lowed by the Athenian fleet. Lysander took his 
position at Lampsacus, on the Asiatic side ; the 
Athenians stationed themselves at a river oamed 
^go8-p6tami, or the Goat's-river, on the opposite 
coast. Every day they used to sail over and offer 
battle, which Lysander reftlsed ; but when they 
retired he always sent some of his swiftest 8hi{» 
after them to watch their movements, and Ite 
kept his men on board till their return. Alci- 
biades, who was living in that neighbourhood, 
was able, from the top of his castle, to see what 
waa going on on both nides of the strait, and he 
observed that, while the Athenians had to go two 
miles off to purchase provisions, Lysander's crews 
were supplied from the town in whose harbour 
they were lying, and were therefore always ready 
to get on board and put to sea. He therefore 
went to the Athenian generals uiid advised Iheiu 
£o remove to the town of Sestoe, but they re- 
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jected his advice with sconii and ho then left 
them to their fate. 

On the fifth day Lysander directed those whom 
he sent after the Athenian fleet to raise a shield 
by way of signal, when they saw the crews scat- 
tered in quest of provisions* When the signal 
was given he sailed over with his whole fleet. 
Conon, one of the Athenian generals, tried to 
recall the crews to the ships, but they were too 
far off to return in time ; and seeing that all was 
lost, he got on board his own ship, and, with 
seven others which happened to have their crews 
on board, he made sail for the isle of Cyprus. 
The rest of the fleet and a part of their crews 
fell into the hands of Lysander, by whom the 
generals and their men, to the number of three 
thousand, were put to death in cold blood. He 
sailed to various places on the coast, and di- 
rected all the Athenians he found in them to 
proceed to Athens without delay ; for he wished 
to subdue that city by famine, and therefore 
sought to crowd it with people. 

It was night when the ship which carried the 
fatal tidings to Athens entered the port of the 
Pirfeeus. The lamentation that arose spread 
speedily up to the city. The people mourned 
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their friends and reiative», and they bewailed 

their own fate, expecting to suffer trealmeot 
similar to that wliich they had themselves given 
to the Melians and so many other people. They 
however did not abandon themselves to despair, 
and they made all the requisite preparations for 
n obstinate del'enco. 

Surrender of Alliens. 
ion appeared before the port with a 
of two hundred ships ; and troops of tlie 
Lacedtemonians and their allies came from all 
parts and encamped at the Academy closa to the 
eity. When famine began to be felt, the Athe- 
nians sent to Agis, the Spartan king, offering to 
become the allies, or, properly speaking, the sub- ' 
J cats of the Lacedmmonians ; but they were re- 
quired to pull down more than a mile of the 
long walls which connected the city with the 
port, and to this they were so adverse, that 
when a senator ventured to rccommenci it hO' 
was east into prison; and a demagogue named 
Cleophon threatened to cut the throat of any 
one who should even speak of peace. When the 
fanibio hud increased, Theramcnes proi)os«d to 
to LysMuder and learn what th^ Sputaiw 
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really intended to do with them. He went and 
stayed away three months, expecting probably 
that, as he secretly wished, hunger would force 
the people to surrender ; but they still held out, 
for supplies were stolen in over the walls. He 
therefore returned, saying that he had been de« 
tained by Lysander, who now required them to 
send to Sparta. Himself and nine others were 
sent ; the Spartans held a congress of the allies ; 
the Thebans and Corinthians were urgent for the 
total destruction of Athens, but the Lacedsemo- 
nians said they never would consent to the ruin 
of a city which had merited so well of Greece. 
They offered peace on the condition of the Athe* 
nians throwing down the whole of the long walb 
and those of the Pireeeus, giving up all their ships 
but twelve, and becoming the allies of Sparta. 
These terms were gladly received by the starving 
people* Lysander entered the Pirseeus; all the 
minstrel-women in the camp and city were assem- 
bled, and the walls were pulled down to the sound 
of their music. 

Tyranny of the Thirty. 

The government at Athens was now placed by 
Lysander in the hands of thirty persou^^ qjcaj^xn^ 
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whom was Therftnienes. But the person of mast 
influence was Critias, a. man of great talent and 
courage. By tlie influence of Lyaander they ob- 
taini?d from llie Spartans a garrison, which they 
placed in the citadel ; and then, in reliance on iu 
support, they began to oppress their fellow-cili- 
zens in a dreadful manner, robbing, banishing, 
and putting them to death. Not less, it is said, 
than fifteen hundred persona lost their lives in 
the apace of about three months, on account of 
tlieir wealth or their nttacliment to the ancient 
constitution of the state. 

Theramencs at first shared in all the evil deeds 
of his colleagues; but when he saw tbem setting 
no limits to their bloody course, he began to rc- 
monstrato with them. Critias and his party then 
resolved on liis destruction. Having given direc- 
tions to a number of daring young men who were 
at their devotion to come to the senate-house with 
daggers concealed in their sleeves, they called the 
senate together. Critias then rose and acooied 
Theraroenes as a traitor to their cause, and de- 
manded Ilia execution. Seeing, however, that the 
eloquence of Theramencs was swaying the mem* 
bers in his favour, he went out and made the , 
jawed young men advance, aijd let themselves be 
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ieeo* He then addreised the senate, saying that 
it was his duty not to let them be deceived ; that 
those who were standing there without would not 
suffer a traitor to escape, and therefore he in their 
name would sentence the accused to death. The- 
ramenes sprang to the altar for protection, but 
the officers dragged him from it, while the senators 
sat mute with horror. He was led away to prison 
over the market, crying out against the tyranny 
of the Thirty, but np one ventured to stir in his 
defence. The mode of execution in Athens being 
to make those who were to die drink hemlock- 
juice, which is a strong poison, a cup of it was 
placed in bis hand. He drank it off; and when 
he bad finished his draught, he flung out what 
remained in the bottom of the cup, saying (in 
allusion to a sport of young men in Greece), 
'< This to the handsome Critias !" 

Thebes and other towns were now full of 
Athenian exiles. The Spartans issued a bar- 
barous edict, ordering them to be surrendered to 
the Thirty, but none obeyed it. The Thebans, 
on the other hand, passed a decree, directing 
every house and town in Bceotia to be open to 
them, and fining any one who should not aid an 
exile, if arrested. 
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Tliere v/as a. man uamed Thrnsybiiliis amoDg 
tlie exiles at Thebea, who was watchiog for au 
opportunity for delivering hia country from the 
tyranny of the Thirty. In the middle of winter 
he set out with only seventy companions, and 
seized a strong place named Fhyle, on the con- 
fines of Attica and Bosotia. The Thirty came 
with their troops and attacked them, but were 
repulsed ; and when they were preparing to 
blockade the fort a heavy fall of snow came on, 
which forced them to return to the city. So 
many of the exiles repaired to Thrasybulus, tliat 
he soon had seven hundred men in bis fortrees. 
With these he set out one night, and assailing a 
camp which the Thirty had established, within 
two miles of it killed more than one hundred of 
those who were in it, and pursued them for nearly 
.1 mile. The number of liia troops eooq amounted 
to one thousand, and then he resolved to venture 
on bolder measures, and setting out one night he 
oame and occupied the port of the Pineeua. The 
Thirty collected their troops to attack them. In 
tlie engagement which ensued, Critias and seventy 
of his men were elain. Deprived of the daring 
Critias, the Tiiirty were unable to make head 

sinst their enemies in the cityi and they w«n 
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obliged to lay down their office, after having held 
it only foar months* Those appointed, however, 
in their place, were as tyrannic as they had been, 
and they continued the warfare with those at the 
Piraeeus. 

The Thirty and their successors both sent to 
Sparta to inform the government there of what 
had occurred. Lysander caused one hundred 
talents in money to be sent to them, and himself 
to be appointed to the command of a land-force, 
his brother to that of a fleet, to go to their assist- 
ance. Those in the Pirceeus would thus pro- 
bably have been reduced, were it not that Pausa- 
nias, one of the kings who was jealous of Lysander, 
took the command of the army of the Lacedeemo- 
nians and their allies, which was sent to Attica. 
He made every exertion to reconcile the con- 
tending parties, and at length effected an aceom** 
modation between them. The Thirty and their 
successors, and some others, were required to quit 
Athens, and any one that pleased might retire and 
live in security at Eleusis. An amnesty, or act of 
oblivion, was then made and sworn to, and this, 
the first act of the kind of which we read, was 
faithfully kept. The laws of the Thirty were 
abolished^ and it was resolved to retuiik^ ^^ Sax ^s^ 
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was possible, to the constitution of Solon. The 
name of Thrasybulus should ever be honoured as 
that nf a good and patriotic citizen. 

Death of AJcihicides. 

It was during the period of the dominion of 
the Thirty that Alcibiadea met with his death ; it 
occurred in the following manner : — 

After the ruin of the Athenian power he was 
afraid to remain in Europe, and he passed over to 
Asia, with the intention of going to the court of 
Persia. The Thirty then sought to make Ly- 
Bander believe, that, while be lived, the Spartan 
dominion would never be secure ; and king Agis, 
who bad a private cause of hostility toward him, 
iadueed the Spartan government to send out 
orders to Lysandcr to destroy him if possible. 
Lysander applied to Pharnabazus, the Persian 
satrap of that part of Asia ; and, to gratify him, 
Pharnabazus sent a party of armed men to the 
village where Aleibiades was staying with his 
mistress, Timandra. The Persians, fearing to at* 
tack him. set fire to tlie house; Alcibiiides rushed 
through the flames with his sword in one Uand 
and his cloak wrapped round his other aiiu, but 
ke vas aiain by the missiles of the cowordlir »• 
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satlontn. There is another, and perhaps a more 
probable accoant of his death, according to which 
it was the brothers of a lady whom he had se- 
duced, who, to be revenged on him for the insult 
offered to their family, set fire to his house and 
killed him. 



CHAPTER X. 



March of Cyrusm 

Whilb Greece was at peace after the overthrow 
of the Thirty at Athens, a Grecian army fought 
a battle in the heart of the Persian empire, and 
effected a retreat^ which were afterwards pro- 
ductive of the most important consequences, as 
they revealed the real weakness of the Persian 
power. 

On the death of Darius, king of Persia, his se- 
cond son Cyrus, who, as we have seen, had been 
appointed governor of the coast of Asia, resolved 
to dispute the throne with his elder brother Ar« 
taxerxes. Aware of the superiority of the Greek 
tttK^M) he had, under various pretexts, coi^trived 
to have to the number of about thirteen thousand 
of them in his pay ; and when he hadieao^N^ ^^ 
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disputing the throne with his brother, he sum- 
moned tliem to his standard, and put himself at 
the head of tliem and a large body of Asiatic 
troops, under the pretext of chastising the Pisi- 
dians, a mountain -people who were in the habit 
of making incursions into his proviuce. But Tis- 
saphernea saw plainly, from the great number of 
Ilia troops, that he must have some higher object 
in view, and lie proceeded to Susa in all haste to 
put the king on his guard. 

Just as Tissaphernes had suspected, Cyrus took 
no heed of the Pisidians, but led his army into 
Cilicia, and directed his march for the pass lead- 
ing tlience into Syria and to tlie river Euphriites. 
The Greeks, when they at length began to sus- 
pect his design, refused to go any further, alleging 
that they had not engaged to fight against the 
king. Clearehus, their commander, who was in 
Cyrus' secret, endeavoured to force them to go 
on, but lie narrowly escaped being stoned to 
death. At length Cyrus, by pretending that il 
was not against the king, tmt against a satrap on 
the banks of the Euphrates, who was his private 
enemy, that he was marching, aud by promising 
to increase their pay, induced them to remain in 
He service, tliough Ihcy had still a strong bu9> 
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pidon that it was against the king he was leading 
them* 

Tlie army passed unopposed through the narrow 
pass called the Cilician Gates, which might easily 
have been maintained against it, and entered 
Syria, through which it proceeded till it reached 
the Euphrates at the town of Thdpsacus. Cyrus 
there summoned the commanders of the Greeks 
to his presence, and informed them that it was in 
reality against the king that he was marching, 
bidding them to tell their men, and try to induce 
them to proceed. The soldiers, when assembled 
for the purpose, afiected to be very angry with 
their officers for having deceived them, and posi- 
tivdy refused to stir without more money. Cyrus 
tiien promised a donation to each man when they 
should reach Babylon, and their full pay to them 
till their return to the coast They then agreed 
to march, and the whole army waded across the 
Euphrates, which did not reach higher than their 
breasts, a circumstance that was regarded as mi* 
raculous, as the people of Thapsacus asserted that 
the river had never been known to be so low, or 
to be passable except in boats. 

The march now lay along the left bank of the 
Euphrates in a southern ditect^OTi) Vicvt^xy^ ^ 
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level sandy plain without grass or trees, and only 
producing aromatic shrubs. Here the Greeks 
saw, for the first time in their lives, wild-asses, 
antelopes, and ostriehes, all of which they amused 
themselves hunting; but they were not able to 
catcli any of the ostriches, as they proved too 
fleet for their horses. 

The march was continued for several days in 
the direction of Babylon, as the king and bis 
army were reported to be in the neighbourhood 
of that city. When Cyrus deemed that he wa« 
approaching the station of tlie royal troops ho 
held a review of his forces, whose number 
amounted to nearly thirteen thousand Greeks 
and one hundred thousand Asiatics, with twenty 
scythed chariots, or chariots with scythes fastened 
to their axle-trees. The royal forces were re- 
ported to amount to one million two hundred 
thousand men, with two hundred scythed chariots, 
beside a body-guard of sis thousand horsemen i 
but a fourth part of this force was absent, and 
did not come up in time to share in the action. 

As they advanced they caine to a deep ditch 
full of water, extending from the river Tigris to 
the Euphrates, which the king had dug to im- 

ide lieir progrcBs ■, Wt as a. uarrow pass of not 
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more than twenty feet, which had been left on 
the: bank of the Euphrates, was unguarded, the 
army, passed along it, and thus got beyond the 
ditch.. On the third day, as Cyrus was going 
along seated in his chariot with only a few of his 
guards about him, and the soldiers were march- 
ing without any order, most of them having put 
their arms on the wagons and beasts of burden, a 
Persian officer, who was out in advance, came gal- 
loping back, and crying out in Greek and Per- 
sian, that the king was close at hand with his 
army in battle-array. Cyrus sprang from his 
chariot and mounted his horse, calling to his men 
to. arm and get into their ranks without delay. 
The army was soon in order of battle; the 
Greeks forming the right wing resting on the 
river Euphrates, Cyrus himself with a body of 
heavy-armed cavalry occupying the centre. 

Battle of Cunaxa. 

It was now mid-day, and there was as yet no 
sign- of the enemy, but toward evening a cloud of 
white dust was seen at some distance in the plain ; 
as it drew nearer it became of a darker hue, and 
presently the gleam of arms flashed through it, 
and the- squadrons and comi^^^ qH ^^ "^^ 
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vancing foes were visiblG. The royal left, com- 
posed of Persian cavalry and of Egyptian infantrj, 
with tite scytheii chariots out before it, was com- 
maiided by Tisaaphernes, and destinetl to act 
against the Greeks. Cyrus, accompanied by an 
interpreter, rode up to the Greeks and directed 
Clearchus to make all his efforts agwnst the 
cfiitrc of the enemy, where the king himself waa 
stationed, as if that was defeated the victory 
would be won. But the royal line extended so 
far, that its centre was out beyond tlte left wing 
of Cyrufl' army ; and Clearchus, moreover, was 
unwilling to move his troops from the river, lest 
they should be Hurrounded. He therefore merely 
replied that he would act for the best, and Cyrus 
then rode away. 

When the adverse armies were within about 
half a mile of each other, the Greeks raised their 
wur-cry and began to advance. They soon got 
into a run, shouting and clashing their spears 
against their shields, in order to frighten the 
horses of tlie enemy. Their plan succeeded ; 
before an arrow was discharged on either side 
the Perrian horsemen fletl, and the chariots ran 
without drivcru, some through their own line, 
(lif'ough that of Min Grcekft, who made way 
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for them to pass. When Cyrus saw the Greeks 
thus victorious he was filled with joy, and those 
who were about him saluted him as king. Per- 
ceiving then that his brother was moving his 
centre and right wing in order to surround him, 
and fearing lest he might thus get into the rear 
of the Greeks and cut them to pieces, he ad- 
vanced against him at the head of his body- 
guard of six hundred men. He speedily routed 
the six thousand royal guards, slaying their com- 
mander with his own hand. Most of his men 
being dispersed in pursuit of the routed foes, only 
a very few remained with him, when, spying the 
king, he cried out, << I see the man !*' and rushed 
at him. He struck him with a dart in the breast 
and wounded him, but just at that very moment 
he himself received a wound under the eye, and 
he and all who were with him fell, fighting gal- 
lantly. His head and right hand were then cut 
off, in accordance with the custom of the Per- 
sians. 

The king then advanced, and took and plun- 
dered the camp of Cyrus. Ariseus, who com- 
manded the left wing of Cyrus* army, fled, with- 
out making any opposition, back to the ground 
which the troops had occupied the ^x^<iRAxoi% 
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night Tlicre onlj' now remained the Greeks, 
who were engaged in the pursuit of the troops of 
Tisaaphernes ; and vrfaen they learned that the 
rojal troops were plundering the camp they re- 
turned and formed in order of battle, with the 
river in their rear. The Persian commanders 
drew up their troops and odvouccd against them, 
but when the Greeks raised their war-cry and 
charged, they did not venture to receive them, 
but tied with the utraoat haste. The Greeks pur- 
sued them to an eminencei where the royal stand- 
ai'd, a golden eagle on a shield, was discerned, 
but the cavalry which guarded it fled at their 
approach. It was now sunset, and the GreelU) 
halting at the foot of the hilt, rested there for 
some time, wondering that they heard nothing of 
Cyrus, but supposing that he must be in pursuit 
of the enemy, or securing the victory. Tlicy 
then returned to thdr camp, but found it so com- 
pletely pillaged that they bad to pass the night 
without supper, though they liad been fasting 
the whole of the day, as the sudden approach of 
the royal troops had prevented them from break- 
fasting. The battle thus concluded is named thai 
of Cunaxa, from the place where It was fought. 
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Negotiations between the King and the Greeks. 

Early in the momiDg they were preparing to 
set out in quest of Cyrus, when messengers came 
to them from Ariaeus, informing them of the 
death of that prince, and telling them that he 
was about to set forth on his return to the 
coast, and would wait that day for them to join 
him if they were so inclined. Clearchus, in 
return, sent to inform Ariseus of the success of 
the Greeks, and to offer to place him on the 
throne of Persia. Meantime heralds came from 
the king, requiring them to lay down their arms 
and await the royal pleasure. To this demand 
they gave a positive refusal, but offered to enter 
1^ king's service. The reply of Ariaeus then 
arrived, rejecting the proffered royalty, and urging 
them to join him without any further delay. Ac* 
eofdifigly, when it grew dark they set out, and 
at midnight they reached the camp of Ariseus. 
Having entered into a solemn engagement of 
mutual fidelity with that chief, they joined his 
forees, and early in the morning they set out on 
their return, taking a different route from that by 
wfaidi they had come. In the evening, when 
they reached the villi^es in which, tli^"^ vc^w^^ 
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to take up their qoarters for the nigfat, they 
found them already plundered and burnt by the 
ro3ral troops, whom they ascertained to be ck)ee 
at hand. At sunrise the f<^owing morning en- 
voys came frmn the king, prc^posing a truce. 
Clearchus directed the outposts to detain them 
for a little while, and in the meantime he drew 
up his tro<^ in the most imposing form, placing 
all the best-armed and finest-looking men in the 
front. He then summoned the envt^s to his 
presence, and told them that his troops were 
fasting, and must be supplied with food before 
anything could be concluded. They went away, 
and soon returned, saying that, when the truce 
should have been made, they would lead them to 
where they would have abundance of food. The 
Greeks agreed to these terms, and they then were 
conducted to villages where they got plenty of 
com and dates and palm-wine. They remained 
there for three days; at the end of which time 
Tissaphemes and four other Persian noblraaen 
(one of whom was the king's brother-in4aw) 
came to them, and Tissaphemes pretending great 
friendship, said that he had been their intercesaor 
with the king, by whose orders he was come to 
ask them the cause of their haying bome arms 
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against him. Clearchus told him that they had 
been at first deceived by Cyrus, and that after- 
wards honour had forbidden them to abandon 
him, but that they had no animosity to the king, 
and if unmolested would go peacefully home to 
thdr own country. The Persians then retired; 
and on the third day they came back, when Tis* 
saphernes said, that he had had much difficulty 
in obtaining leave for them to depart, but that he 
had finally succeeded, and would conduct them 
to the coast, supplying them with food on the 
way, on their pledging themselves not to injure 
the country. Both parties then took the requi- 
site oaths, and Tissaphernes returned to the king 
to make preparations for his departure. 

Seizure and Death of the Generals. 

After a delay of twenty days Tissaphernes 
came, and the united forces of himself and Ariseus 
set out with the Greeks on their return to the 
coast. During that time the Greeks had ob- 
serred that matters had been accommodated be* 
tween Ariseus and the king, and they had pro- 
posed to Clearchus to set out by themselves ; but 
on his representing the impracticability of such a 
course, they gave it up ; they hovexet ^aa^^2s^ 
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precaution of encamping eveiy niglit apart from 
the Persians. The way lay through a country 
full of canals and wal£r-coui'seBi and, iiisteaxl of 
being directed toivard tiie Euphrates) it led to 
the Tigria; for the real object of the king find 
Tisaapliemes was to draw theia into the heart of 
the Persian empire, and never to let them return 
to Greece. 

When the Greeks lad passed the Tigris they 
advanced into Media, where Tissaphemea gttv« 
tliera peimission to plunder some villages belong- 
ing to the queen -mother, to wlioin he was hostile, 
on account of her partiality for her younger son 
Cyrus. They then crosicd a river named the 
Zab, and halted for three days. As the ill-leeling 
between tlieni and the Persians seemed now likely 
to break out into open hostility, Glcarchus, in the 
hope of preventing it, acnt to demand an inter- 
view with Tiseaphernes. The satrap readily con- 
aentcd; and when they mct^ Clearchus renewed 
the offer of entering the royal service with his 
troops ; and Tissaphernes, professing the utiuott 
rectitude of purpose, invited him and all his prin- 
cipal officers to a meeting, at which he would ^ve 
a satisfactory explanation of all the suspicious clc- 
mnstances ; and he detained Clearchus with luB) 
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for the night, inviting him to his own table. 
When Clearchus returned to his troops, he called 
them together and told them all that had oc- 
curred; and it appeared that Tissaphemes had 
won his confidence completely, for he was ex- 
tremely urgent with them to let all the officers 
accompany him on his return. But the men did 
not confide so implicitly in the fair words of the 
satrap as he did, and they were unwilling to leave 
themselves without ofiicers. He could only there* 
fore prevail with them so far, as that the five 
generals, with twenty captains and about two 
hundred soldiers, should go to the Persian camp. 
As soon as they cam! to the quarters of Tis- 
saphemes the generals were called in, the officers 
and men were left standing at the doors; and 
soon after, on a given signal, the generals were 
seized, and those without were fallen on and 
slaughtered. At the same time some cavalry 
were sent to scour the plain between the two 
Camps, and to kill all the Greeks they might 
meet. The Greeks, who viewed this from their 
camp, knew not what to make of it, till one of 
those who had gone with the generals came hold- 
ing in his bowels with his hand, where he had 
been wounded, and told all that had Q^^>\Tt^^« 

p2 
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They then grasped their arms, espectiiig to be 
attacked. Presently Ariieus came icith a party 
of three hundred horse, and demanding an audi- 
ence, told them tiiat Clearchus haviiig been con- 
victed of treachery on the evideuce of two of the 
other generals, had heen put to deatli. and that 
his accusers were in high favour ; as for them, 
the king required them to deliver up their arms, 
which of right were his, as having belonged to 
his servant Cyi-us, The Greeks bitterly re- 
proached AriiBus with his trea*;hery and liaU 
faith, and required that the geuenils who had 
convicted Clcarchus should be sent back to them. 
The Persiaus then departed. As for the five 
generals, they were sent to the king, and their 
iieada were struck off by his order. 

Retreat of tlte Greeks. 
Tiie Greeks now began to ponder on their 
desperate condition. Tliey were in the heart of 
the king's dominions, more than one thousand 
miles from home ; betrayed and deserted by the 
Persian troops of Cyrus, surrounded by foM, 
without any cavalry ; turn which way they would, 
they would have to force a way through hostile 
and natiouE, a.nd to ^asa deep and npid 
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riT^nu So dismal did the prospeot appear, that 
few of them tasted food till evening ; they scarcely 
dren thought of kindling fires or standing to their 
arms> and hardly one of them closed an eye that 
night. 

There was in the army a man named Xlno- 
phon, an Athenian by birth, and a friend and 
pupil of the great philosopher S6crates. He had 
no command, for he had merely come as a volun- 
teer with Pr6xenus, one of the generals, but his 
character had given him influence with the troops. 
Having had a dream that night which encouraged 
him, he called together the oflicers of Proxenus' 
troops to consult, and gave it as his opinion, that 
they should by no means surrender their arms, 
but fight their way home if needfiil. They ap- 
proved of what he said, and then, having sum- 
moned the principal ofiicers of the other troops, 
submitted the matter to their approbation. They 
also approved, and on the spot they selected five 
persons (one of whom was Xenophon) to take 
the place of the five generals. When it was day, 
the new generals called the troops together, and 
each addressed them, exhorting them to perseve- 
rance and energy, and proving that in that case 
they must be victorious ovei «Sl ^'e. Oa«N».^^s^ 
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tiiey atould have to encounter. The soIi)J«/h 
gave a ready assent to all that was proposetf. 
The chief conimaud was given to a general named 
Cheirisophus, as being a LacedEemonian ; and Xc- 
iiophon, and another named Timusion, as being 
the youngest] took charge of the rear-guard. The 
soldiers then, by the advice of Xenophon, burned 
their tents and wagons, and every thing che tliat 
might impede the rapidity of their march. Wlieu 
they were taking their breakfast, Mithrldates, one 
of Cyrua' officers, came to them, and pretendiug 
great friendship, asked them what they intended 
to do, and when informed, said that it would be 
iniposHible without the king's consent. They soon 
saw that he had been sent by Tissaphernes ; and 
as he had induced one of the officers to desert 
witli about twenty men, they made a resolution 
to receive no embassies while they were on hostile 
ground. When they had breakfasted they set 
forward, and before they had gone far, Mithri- 
dates returned with a body of horse and light 
troops, and when they would not receive him as 
a friend, he assailed their rear-guard, and kept 
annoying them the whole day ; the Greeks, Tor 
want of similar troops, not being able to drive 
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. When they halted in the evening, the other 
officers threw some blame on Xenophon for what 
had occarred, but he showed clearly that it arose 
from their being unprovided with horse and light 
troops, and it was resolved to get as many as they 
coidd without delay. About fifty men were 
moonted on the horses of the ofRcers and others, 
and all who could use the sling and bow were 
furnished with these arms; and when, on their 
next day's march, Mithridates came to attack 
them, confident of success, his men were driven 
off with loss. 

That day the Greeks reached the ruins of a 
large city on the Tigris, respecting which the tra- 
dition was, that when in the time of the great 
Cyrus it had been besieged by the Persians, who 
were contending with the Medes for the supreme 
dominion, it could not have been taken, were it 
not that a dense cloud covered the sun and ob- 
structed his light and heat, till all the people in it 
died. In the next march they came to a similar 
town, which was said to have been taken at the 
same time, by the Deity's miraculously depriving 
the inhabitants of their reason. 

Tissaphemes now came in view with a lar^e 
army^ and for several dajsYi^^^w^^^^^^'^^^*^*^'" 
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haRtisiog them, but not venturing to come tb a 
general engagement. Every night the Greeks 
quartered themselves in the villages, where they 
found abundance of provisiouB ; and Tlssaphemes, 
unable to prevent them, at length began to burn 
the villages to which they were likely to come. 
Tlic Greeks, in revenge, made one day a retro- 
grade laarcli. and comiug to villages vhere they 
were not expected, ptuadered and burned them. 

Retreat tlirougk Carduchia. 
They were now on the verge of the mouu- 
tainoUB r«gioa inhabited by the fierce and inde- 
pendent people then named the Carduchians, but 
called at the present day the Koords. There 
were only two ways by which they could reach 
Greece, the one by forcing a passage through the 
Carduchian mountains, the other by recroMingthe 
Tigris, and making for the Euphrates. But thoru 
were no bridges over the Tigris in these parli, 
and no boata on it, and the stream was too wide 
and deep to be forded. It was therefore resolved 
to attempt the jMiiisagc of the mountains ; and in 
order that the Carduchiatia might not have lima 
to aecare thcnii the ortiiy act out in the night, and 
reaching the niouiitains Vi^ 4RN\iTCsk., 5!W.iM»i ^los. 
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session of the heights^ whence they descended and 
took the villages iu the valleys, the Carduchians 
flying to the mountains with their wives and 
children. They tried to conciliate the people, but 
to no purpose, for they hung upon their line of 
march and did them all the mischief in their 
power. At length the Greeks came to a place 
where the road led up the side of and over a 
mountain, of which the Carduchians had occu- 
pied the summit in great force. In the late attack 
on the rear-guard, Xenophon had made two 
prisoners, and these men were now examined, to 
see if they could tell of any other way over the 
mountains. One of them, proving sullen and obs- 
tinate, was put to death in the presence of his 
companion, who then said that the reason of his 
silence had been his having a daughter married 
in that country, but that he himself knew an easy 
road by which he would conduct them, if they 
previously took care to secure the summit of a 
mountain over which it led. A party of volun- 
teers then set forth in the evening to occupy the 
summit, taking the guide with them bound with 
cords, to prevent his escape ; and Xenophon ad- 
vanced with a part of the troops to where the 
enemies were posted, in order to ^w^^<^^^^s. ^^ 
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tentioii. Tliose who liad set forward aurprisert n 
post of the encmica, Dtid in the inoniing the 
whole army advanced ; and after driving the Car- 
duchians from various positions which they bvl 
occupied, deseended the mountain, and took up 
their quarters in tlie villages at its foot. As they 
had lost Home men whom they had left to main- 
tain an eminence, tliey obtained their bodief for 
burial, on the condition of giving up the guide 
and not burning the villages. 

The following day they advanced, still harasHed 
by the Carduchians, who seised the heights and 
narrow passes, and galled them with their arrows. 
In the evening they reached the villages over the 
plain, through which flowed the river that divided 
Carduehia from Armenia. Seven days had been 
spent in the march through Carduehia, and every 
day had been one of hard fighting, compared with 
which the obstruction given them by the king 
and Tissapherues had been as nothing. 

Entra/ice into Armtnia. 

The opposite bank of the river was occupied 

by two Persian satraps with a power(\il force of 

horse and foot. When the Greeks attempted to 

the river tbe^ f(niu<l it to be above their 
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shoulders^ with m bottom composed of large and 
•lippery Btone«, and so rapid that they were in 
danger of being carried away. They therefore 
gare np the attempt^ and encamped for the night 
on the bank of the stream. Meantime they be- 
held the Carduchians assembling in great num- 
bevs on the hills behind them, and thus, with an 
enemy in front and rear, and an almost impassable 
river before them, their situation seemed more 
perilous than ever, and they were nearly reduced 
to despair. In the morning, however, when Xeno« 
{^n was« eating bis breakfast, two young men 
oame to him, and told him that, as they were col- 
lecting brushwood for firing, about half a mile 
tp the river, they saw on the other side an old 
BMn and woman and some girls hiding what 
leemed to them to be bags of clothes, in a cavern 
of the rocks on the banks of the river. They 
tied then resolved to venture over and try to get 
the dothes, and had stripped themselvesy and 
taking only their daggers in their hands, prepared 
x> swim across ; but when they entered the river 
they found that it was not above their hips, and 
tbey passed over and returned in safety. Xeno^ 
phoD led them to Cheirisophus ; and it was re« 
lolved to attempt the passage at the ^jUci^ ^Vtvok 
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they deacribcd; and Cheirisophus, with one half 
of the anny. set out for it under their guidance ; 
the beasts of burden then followed, and Xeno- ■ 
phon brought up the rear with the remainder of 
the army. The enemy's horse meantime moved 
up the opposite bank of the river. 

When Cheiriaophus cjime to the place where 
tliey were to cross, he entered the water at the 
head of his troops, the men and women (of whom 
they had a good number with them) shouting as 
loud as they could. The enemies kept shooting 
arrows and Hinging stones, but from loo great a 
distance to do mischief; and when they saw 
Xenophon going buck to where tlic road crosscfl 
the river, aa if with the iutention of passing in 
that jiliice, fearing to be cut oft' from their main 
army, they returned tiiither with all speed, and 
Cheirisophus got his troops over without any fur- 
ther impediment. Xeiiophon then seeing that the 
Carduchiana were coming down with the inten- 
tion of falling on the rear-guard, made haste to 
follow Cheirisophus, who had now driven off the 
enemy and occupied the ground which thej ]uid 
held. By this time the Carduchians had reached 
the banks of the river, but Xenophon, by BkllfVil 
laaaagemeot, got his men over iu safety, and titej 
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bid a long farewell to the mountains of Car- 
duchia. 

March through Armenia. 

As on account of the predatory habits of the 
Carduchians there were no Armenian villages 
near the river, the Greeks had to march some 
way before they came to one. It proved to be 
ku^e and well supplied with provisions. March- 
ing thence they crossed the springs of the Tigris, 
and came to Western Armenia, of which the 
satrap, whose name was Terib^zus, was alone 
privileged, when he was at court, to help the 
king to mount his horse. This satrap made a 
treaty with the Greeks, engaging to do them no 
injury, and to supply them with provisions, on 
condition of their not burning the houses. They 
then proceeded, Teribazus and his troops keeping 
at a distance of more than a mile from their line 
of march. One night, when they had encamped 
near some villages, there came on a heavy fall of 
sttow, and in the morning, as no enemy was in 
view, and the snow seemed to promise them secu- 
rity, they resolved to take up their quarters in the 
villages. But while they were there, some of the 
stragglers came up and reported tlAl ^Icl^ V^^ 
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Been an army, and a great many lirea burnipg i i^ 
the nigiit. It was not then judged safe to stay is 
the village, aiid the troops were assembled aud 
made to remain in the open air. ISut iii the night 
BO much 9DOW fell, that men and faeaits were 
covered with it as they Uy ; for we may observe 
that, in the n'hole of tliis retreat, as the Greeks 
iiad no tenta, they bivouacked, as it b now called, 
or lay on the ground in the open air every ntght, 
unless when they happened to eUtp in village*. 
Tliey awoke stilfened with the cold, and kiadled 
fires, at which they anointed themselves. They 
then returned to tlie villages, and sent an officer, 
on whom they could rely, with some nieii) to 
where the fires were aiid to have been seen- He 
found no fires, but he uiade a man prisoner who 
said that he belonged to the army of Teributu, 
and that it was that satrap's intention to ffill on 
them in the narrow passes of a mountain over 
which tlieir only road lay. It was then resolved 
that, without a moment's delay, a part of the aimy 
should set forward oud occupy the mountain. 
These troops came so suddenly on the eueiniee, 
that they fled without making any resist^ice, and 
Teribazus' own tent, with his furniture, plate, and 
t^mtbiata, tell into tbe hands ^r th« victon. Tlw 
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rest of the army soon joined, and they set forward 
and passed the height where they were to have 
been attacked. They then advanced and crossed 
the Euphrates^ not far from its head, the water 
being only up to their waists. As they proceeded 
they were greatly impeded by the depth of the 
snow, and they su£Pered severely fVom a keen 
north wind. They were obliged to pass the night 
in the open air on the snow, but they procured 
materials for kindling fires. In the morning they 
pursued their journey along the snow ; many of 
the men fainted from hunger, but Xenophon took 
care to have them relieved and brought on. To- 
ward dark Cheirisophus and his men came to a 
village, and found the women and maidens of it 
out getting water. To their inquiry of who they 
were^ he replied, through the interpreter, that they 
were on their way from the king to the satrap of 
that country. The women then said that the 
satrap was not there, but that he was two or three 
miles off. Cheirisophus, and as many of his men 
as there was room for in the village, went in with 
tiie women and passed the night there ; the rest 
of them had to bivouack outside, Without either 
fbod or fire, and some of them died of the cold. 
Many, who were blinded by Usa %]ax^ ^S. ^^^ 



snow, or whose limbs had been frost-bitten, had 
boen unable to proceed ; and XenophoD had great 
difficulty to get them moved from the places 
where they were lying. The euemieK, wlio were at 
baud, also gave them a great deal of trouble by 
desultory attacks, but tbey were driven away. 

In the morning Cheiriaophus sent out to in- 
riuire after the rear-guard. They joyfully com- 
mitted the disabled men to those whom he sent, 
and the whole army soon reached the village 
where be lay. It was then resolved to quarter 
the troops for some time in the surrounding vtU 

Xenophon gives us a particular account of tlie 
village which fell to bis own lot. Tlie houses, be 
says, were undei^round ; the entrance was like 
the mouth of a well, and the men went down by 
ladders, but there were sloping passages made 
for the cattle. Witliiu there were goats, sheep, 
oxen, fowls, and their young, with plenty of 
fodder. There were also wheat, barley, beaiis, 
peas, etc.) and beer (which he calls barley-wiiic) 
in vessels, with different-siied reeds by them for 
the use of those who required to drink. The 
beer, he adds, was so strong, that it required to 
Mre water mixed with it. Xcnophon invited the 
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headman of the village to his own table, afid as* 
sured him that neither himself nor hts family 
should sustain any injury, and that he should be 
well rewarded for any services he should render 
the army. The headman, in return, showed 
where he had buried his wine. 

The army remained an entire week feasting 
and ei\joying themselves in these villages, and 
Xenophon says thati when any one wished to 
take beer with another^ he led him to the vessel 
and made him stoop down and drink like an ox» 
As there were horses collected for tribute to the 
king in these villages, the officers remounted 
themselves, and the headman showed them how 
to fasten bags to the feet of their horses and 
beasts of burden, to prevent them from sinking 
in the snow. The army then set forward with 
the headman for a guide ; his son, a lad, being 
taken as a hostage for his fidelity. During three 
days they came to no villages, and Cheirisophus, 
on inquiring the reason of the guide, and being 
told that there were no villages in those parts, grew 
angry and struck him. That night the guide, 
heedless of his son, ran away, and was never 
seen mote. The man who had the boy in charge 
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kept him with him, and brought him to Greece, 
This affair caused a diffierence betweeo Cheiri&o- 
phus and Xenophon, the only one that occurred 
during the whole retreat. 

^H, March lo the Sea-coast. 

ftirl'hey dow crossed the river Phasis, aitd pro- 
ceeded for several days through the territories uf 
the Chalybiana, and other barbarous tribes. The 
difficulties and impediments n'erc of the same 
nature as those they had encountered in the pre- 
ceding pan of the journey. At length they 
reached a mountain, whence they had been as- 
sured they would have a view of the sea. When 
the advance-guard arrived at the summit and be- 
held the sea, so long the object of their wishes, 
stretching before theni, they raised a loud cry of 
joy. Xenophon, who was as usual in the rear, 
when he heard it, thought they must be attacked 
by the enemy, and hastened to their aid. As 
troop after troop attained the summit, the shout- 
ing increased. At length the cry of " The sen I 
the sea 1" was distbictly beard. All then pressed 
on eagerly to the summit, and when they had 
reached it and gazed uu the distant water, they 
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embraced one another and their officers ; and 
then> collecting stones, piled a mound to com- 
memorate the happy event. 

A few days* march brought them to Tr6bi« 
zond, a Grecian colony on the Black Sea, whence 
they proceeded along the coast to the Hellespont. 
A year and three months had elapsed since they 
had set out with Cyrus, and during that time they 
had marched upwards of four thousand miles. 
This famous retreat is known by the name of the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand, for desertion and 
other causes had reduced the Greeks to that 
number. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Consequences of the Retreat. 

The retreat of the Ten Thousand inspired the 
Greeks with so much contempt for the Persian 
power, that soon after Agesildiis, one of the Spar- 
tan kings, led an army into Asia with the inten- 
tion of overturning the Persian empire ; and he 
might have succeeded, had not their own inso- 
lence and the Persian goldc9i\iai&4^V3fi^^TV<^^s»s)s»^ 
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Athenians aod others, to take arms against the 
Lacedcemonions, irho were thus obliged (o recall 
Agesila'ds, with his army, to their defence. By the 
jealousy and ill-feeling which prevailed among 
the Greeks, king Artaxersea obtained so mucb 
influence, that he was able to dictate to tbcm tbe 
terms of a peace, by which all the Grecian cities 
on the coa^t of Asia wero acknowledged to be 
subject to [he Persian monarchy. 

Seizure of the Cadmeia at Thtles. 
Not long after the conclusion of this peace, as 
the Lacedtcmonians wore sending an army through 
BcEotia, it halted at tlie city of Thebes. The two 
Polemarchs, or chief magistrates of that towD, 
being of different parties, the one named Leon- 
ttades, paid great court to the Spartan com- 
mander, while the other took no notice of him. 
The former then proposed to him to seize the 
CaUmeia, as the citadel was named, in which 
case Thebes would be eiitirely at the mercy of 
Sparta, The Spartan gave a ready consent; and 
a9 there was a festival at that time, for the cele- 
bration of which the Cadmeia was giv^n up to 
the women, and the senate met in a i>ortico at 
the market, the polemcmiU led the Spartans iu 
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during the heat of the day, when the streets were 
deserted, and they took possession of the citadel 
without opposition. Leontiades then deposed his 
colleague and made him a prisoner, and he went 
himself to Sparta, to explain matters to the go- 
vernment there. He found them very angry, or 
at least pretending to be so, with the commander, 
for having acted without orders. But Agesilaus 
said that the law justified a commander in doing 
so, if it was for the advantage of his country; 
and it was easy to satisfy the Spartans that it was 
for their advantage to hold the Theban citadel. 
To save appearances, however, the commander 
was fined, but the citadel was kept, and a com- 
mandant sent to take charge of it. 

Recovery of the Cadmeia* 

This was no doubt a most vile and disgraceful 
piece of treachery and bad faith on the part of 
the Lacedaemonians ; and it is grateful to observe 
that they reaped bitter fruits from it, for it led to 
the total overthrow of their dominion. They had 
not, in fact, held the Cadmeia more than three or 
four years, when it was recovered by a few The- 
ban exiles in the following manner : — 

Ph^llidas, the secretary to Archias, one of tk<^ 
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new polemai-chs, having oeeaaion to go to Alhtjiji. 
wbere most of the Thebah csiles were living, 
when conversiDg with them, made no secret of 
his dislike to the present state of things at home, 
and he readily entered into tJieir projectd for a 
revolution. He then returned to Thebes; and at 
llic appointed time the exiles, to the Dumber of 
seven or twelve (for authorities differ), left Athens 
in the night, and entered the Theban territory 
disguised as hunters. They kept themselves cdd- 
cealed duriug the day, and in the evening they 
entered the town along with thoae who were re- 
turning from their daily labours in the fields. No 
notice was taken of them, and they proceeded to 
the house of a man named Charon, where they 
remained that night and the following day. 

The time for tlie polemai'chs' going out of office 
being at hand, Fhyllidas took this occasion for 
giving them an entertainment, at which he had 
promised them the company of some of the hand- 
somest ladies in Thebes. As they were at supper, 
a messenger came from Athena, bearing letters to 
Archias, one of the polemarcbf, which contajned 
a full account of the plot. The messenger urged 
liini to read them at once, as they contained mat- 
,^ia of great imponance, but he replied, " fiusi* 
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nefui tomorrow/' and put them under the pillow 
on which he was r^liuing, When they had 
drunk plentifully they became urgent with Phyl- 
lidas to keep bis promise with re«pect to the 
ladies* He then went out ^nd brought three of 
the conspirators attired as ladies, and three as 
their niaids, into an inner room, and coming back, 
told Archias that the ladies were arrived, but 
woiild not come in in presence of the attendants. 
The servants were then ordered away, and Phyl- 
lidas gave them wine to take with them. He 
then led in the supposed ladies, one of whom sat 
down by eaeb of the party» and at a given signal, 
which W8IS that of raising tb^ir veils, they drew 
their daggers and killed the two polemarchs. 

Phyllidas then taking with him three of the 
conspirators^ went to jthe house of Leontiades, 
and on his sending to say that he wa^ come with 
m m^saage from the polemarchs, he w^ admitted 
into the room where he was sitting after supper, 
with his wife spinning at his side. They slew 
him, and with threats imposed silence on his wife, 
and then went away> ordering the door to be 
closed, and vowing to return and put all in the 
house to death if it should be Gpened. They 
proceeded to the prison, where the keeper opened 
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the door wlien he heard the voice of Phyllidaa, 
saying that he was come with a prisoner. They 
slew him and released the prisoners. Prodani&- 
tion waa then made for the cidzens to come forth, 
as the tyrants were dead, but they feared to leave 
their houses in the night. At dawn, however, 
they nil appeared in arms. Some horsemen were 
then sent off to inform their friends in Attica of 
their euoccss, and a body of Athenians coming to 
their aid, siege woa laid to the citadel. The 
Spartan commandatit offered to surrender if a 
free passage were given to the garrison. This 
condition was accepted, and he marched out, but 
he was put to death for hia cowardice when he 
readied Spnrtn. The Theban patriots sullied tlie 
glory of their exploit by dn^ging out and putting 
to deatli such of the opposite party aa had taken 
refuge on the citadel ; the Atheniaus, who were in 
general humane, saved as many of them aa they 
were able to conceal from thei 



Battle of Leuctra. 
e recovery of the Cadmeia gave occgsioa to 
F between the Lacedtemonians and the Tbe- 
u aided by the Athenians, and who 
bad the advantage of possi'ssing two very able 
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genenb,? named Pel6pidas and Epaminondasy 6f 
whom the fonner had been a chief agent in the 
late revolution, the latter, who was given to the 
stndj of philosophy, shone equally as a statesman 
and as a general. After the war had lasted some 
time, the Athenians, who found that they were 
suffering by it, tried to bring about a peace ; but 
8S the Spartans refused to recognise the supre- 
macy of the Thebans over the whole of Boeotia, 
the latter declined to be included in the treaty. 

Cle6mbrotus, one of the Spartan kings, who 
was at that time with an army in. Phocis, sent 
home for instructions, and he was desired to lead 
his forces against the Thebans if they did not 
leave the Boeotian towns independent. As they 
showed no intention of doing so, he entered 
Boeotia, and encampkl at a place named Leuctra. 
The Theban army, led by seven generals, of whom 
Epaminondas was the chief, came and took its 
station on an opposite eminence. The Theban 
generals, though their troops were inferior in 
number, resolved to give battle ; and the aid of 
superstition was resorted to to raise the courage 
of the men. An ancient prophecy was quoted, 
which declared that the Spartans would one time 
be defeated at the tomb of the maldesi&^^Vtf^ ^"^ 
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tbenuetres in former days when they had been 
violated by eome Spartan ambassadore ; and their 
tomb liappened to be on this very spot Nevs 
also came from Thebes, that the doors of all the 
temples there had opened of themselves, a cir- 
cumstance that announced a victory ; and that the 
sacred arms had vanished from the temple of Her- 
cules, as if the god himself bad gone forth to 
battle. 

It was the custom of the Greeks to draw up 
their troops in what was called a phaktKx ; that 
is, a close firm body, usually twelve men deep. 
This was tlie array of the Laccdtcmonians on the 
present occasion, while the Theban phalanx waa 
not less than fifty men deep, it being their mode 
to give their force that great depth, and Hwn lo 
direct it against the principal part of the ennny's 
line. On this occasion the Thebans made their 
attack on the Spartan right wing, which was com- 
posed of Lacedsmonians, and commanded by the 
king in person. Cleombrotus received a mortal 
wound, but the Thebans, great as was their 
strength, were driven back. They, however, re. 
newed the attack, and finally succeeded in defeat- 
ing it with considerable loss. The Spartan left 
Wbi{*rV^>ch WM compooed of the allie*, tben i»> 
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liredy but not without Iobb, and took up a poaition 
behind a ditch in front of their camp. The 
Spartan commanders, fearing to renew the en-* 
gagement, sent a herald to demand the bodies of 
the ilaitt ; thus, acoording to the Grecian law of 
war, confessing that they had been defeated. The 
Xhebans then restored the bodies, and raised a 
trophy in testimony of their victory* 

Such was the battle of Leuctra, the first in 
which a Spartan army ever sustained a total de- 
feat. But the loss of life in it was nothing in 
MMuparison with its moral effect. It broke the 
ipell which so long had bound all Greece, and 
proved that the Spartan troops were not in* 
riocible; it in effect broke the Spartan power 
forever. 

The news of this great defeat arrived at Sparta 
irhile the people were engaged in celebrating one 
af their national festivals. The magbtrates did 
not stop the festival ; they merely communicated 
the names of the slain to their relations, and 
iirected the women to bear the calamity in 
nlence. Next day the relations of those who 
\md ftllen in battle appeared in public with joy 
iB their looks,.while those of the Burviv(»rs were 
]ttite melancholy and dejected^ Troo^ ve3c&«ss& 
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to aid the army at Lcuctro, and preparationa nerc 
made for carrying on the war with vigour. 

Invasion of Laconia. 
In the year after tlie battle of LeucCra an array, 
composed of the Thebans and tlieir allies, au<l 
commanded by Epaminoadas, entered tUe Pelo- 
ponnese, and, being joined tlicre by tltc Arca- 
dians and others, invaded T.aconia, in whidi an 
enemy had not been seen since the time of the 
Dorian conquest. Tliey marched along the bank 
of the river Kur6las, wasting and burning tlio 
country, and then crossing that river, advaoced 
against the city of Sparta; but though it was 
not walled they did not venture an attack, and 
they marched down to the i^ea-coast, burning 
Buch towns as they took. They then entered 
Mcssenia, where Epaminondas called on lira 
people to rise and resume their independoiKe>, 
and invited the Messenians, who were in Itdy 
and elsewhere, to return to their country. Ho 
assisted them to build o town at the foot of 
Ithome. and left a Tbeban garrison in it for their 
defence. The LacedtEmonians thus, utler a pa»- 
temoa of tliree hundred years, lost Measenia for 
ever, and* instead of subject*, got bitter atid pet' 
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severing enemiesr^^-ejuii reward for tbe iniqui^ 
of the original conquest I . 

Seren jean after^ J^minondas again led an 
tany in()o the Peloponnese» : and encamped in 
Arcadia. The iSpartansy under king .Agesi}au^> 
being on their way to engage liknx, be thought 
that^ by> a eudden march, he might be able to 
take; the town of Sparta, which had been left 
irithoai defenden# Accordingly, pne evenwg 
after aupper he act out for it at tbe head of his 
troops, and might have succeeded^ had not a de« 
•erler brought intelligence ^ Age^ilaiis^ who in* 
itantly xeftttmed with a part. of his army; and 
SpAininondas, finding his plan baffled^ marched 
back; with all speed to Aroadia, in the .hope of 
tbsre.suiprising the people of Mantineia, while 
engaged in getting in their hai^vestr Just as he 
cxiMcted, he found them in idie midst of their 
ooiintry-work; but his cavalry was defeated by a 
body ef Atheniaii cavalry, who just arrived. at 
thai time^ being on their way to join liie l4U^ie!» 
BMwians, with whom the Athenian people were 
»ow io alliance. 
, . Foiled in all his prc^ts, the Theban general 
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was now in great perplexity. Notliing but a vi 
tory, Lg saw, could relieve him, and if he feii, 
would be witli glory. He therefore ordered !« ^ 
troops to prepare for 'batlle, and instaatly eve^-^ 
eye grew bright, every heart beat high, shidifs 
were cieaneed, helmets poli!;hed, swords and 
Bpears whetted. When his troops were drawn 
out, instead of leading thcui direct to the enemy, 
who was at Mantineia, ho led them toward the 
mountains which form the western side of the 
plain in which that city stands, and made as if he 
waa going to encamp. Tlie enemy was decetvedf 
as he expected, and thinking he had giren up all 
thoughts of fighting that day, grew negligent and 
careless. Suddenly then forming his left wing of 
great depth, in the usual Theban manner, he bora 
down on the enemy's right wing, where tho Lace- 
dasmonians were posted. His tactics proved cooi- 
pletely successful ; the enemy, thus taken by sur- 
prise, was quite in confu^on ; the Lacedfemunians, 
after an obstinate resistance, gave way ; but in the 
midst of his victoiy Epaminondas fell, pieroed by 
Q spear in the breast. He was conveyed awaj. i 
and when he came to himself his Jiist inquiry was ' 
after his shield; beiug asi^ured that It was safe, lia 
£^eeae4 .liia satlef^cthuti. ^di w tbeextoHiUatt-, 
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of the spear^ he breathed his last, rejoicing in the 
Tiotory he had gained for his country. 

Pdopidas and Alexander <^PAerce* 

The greatness of Thebes was said to have been 
buried in the grave of Epaminondas. She had 
abready lost her other great man, Pclopidas. 
Some time before, the Thessalians, being op- 
pfressed by a tyrant named Alexander of Pherffi, 
had sent to Thebes, imploring aid against him. 
Pelopidas went to Thessaly; but acting impru- 
dently, he fell into the hands of the tyrant, whom, 
however, fear of the Theban power soon induced 
to set him at liberty. The Thessalians again sent, 
prayilig for aid, and Pelopidas, anxious for re- 
renge, set out with a small force, and being joined 
by some of the Thessalians, gave battle to the 
nore numerous army of the tyrant. In the action 
Pelopidas fell, but victory remained with his 
;roops, and Alexander was obliged to sue for 
ieace« 

Alexander met with a violent death, the usual 
ate of tyrants. His own wife was the person 
vho plotted against liim; her agents were her 
wo brothers. She told them that the tyrant had 
lesigns against them, and that t\v<dt ^\\^ ^^l^"^ 
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was in his death. Siie t]ieu concealed theu 
during the day in a place near hor chamber. At 
night Alexander, after drinking deeply, came 
there as usual to aleep. When be fell Ofileep §he 
took away his aword, and then went to call lier 
brothers. They hesitated ; hut she threatened to 
avake the tyrant and accuse them to him ; they 
then went in, and she stood at the door, holding 
the bolt, till tlic deed was done. The asiasaius 
were applauded, but they only removed the tyrant, 
for they contuiued tho tyranny, and became aa op- 
pressive as Alexander had been. 

Last days oj Agesilaus. 
King Agesilaiis also died in the year after the 
battle of Mantincia. A man named Tacbot had 
rohclled in Egypt against the Persian govern- 
ment, and he ^ent fur aid to the LaceilRiiianians, 
wlio readily granted it. Agesikue, though up- 
wards of eighty years of age, took the command 
of the troops that were sent, and on hid 
Tachos gave him the command of all the Greeks 
in his service- Tachos marched into Syria; bull 
during tlie campaign his own nephew rebeltedl 
again§t him, and was supported by the Egyp 
tisna. He tried to induce Agcsilaus and Clu 
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t>rias, an Athenian who commanded Tachos* fleet, 
to join him; Chabrias refused at once, but Age- 
lilaiis, according to his usual maxim of only con- 
ddering the interests of his country, sent home 
for instructions, and being told to act as he 
fbdged best, he united his forces to those of the 
rebel, whom he enabled to gain a victory over 
fftie troops sent against him« He was largely re- 
WfCfdedy and he then set out on his return to 
Bparta, being resolved to devote the remainder of 
bis life, and the wealth he had acquired, to the 
effecting of the reduction of Messenia ; but he 
fell sick at sea, and the vessel having put into a 
x>rt on the coast of Africa, he there breathed his 
last* It was the custom of the Spartans, when- 
ever one of their kings happened to die out of the 
!buntry, to put his body in honey to preserve it, 
lUd thus to bring it home for interment No 
idhey being to be had in the place where Agesi- 
kus died, wax was employed as a substitute, and 
^ body was enclosed in wax, and thus brought 
idihe, to be deposited in the tomb of his an- 
cestors. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Philip of Macedoma. 
Ths wara of the Greeks hod liitberto been 
among tfaemadves, or agaiuet the king of Perala. 
A new enemy now appeared, — Philip, the king of 
Macedonia, the country lying to the narth of 
Greece; and thia able prince, by bis skill as a 
general and a statesman, and by a judicious em- 
ployment of kia money in purchasing over to his 
aide tbe leading orators is Athene and the other 
dtios, succeeded in making himself, os it were. 
the sovereign of Greece. Ilia chief opponenU 
were the Atlienians, who were roused, though 
with great difficulty, to exertion by the eloqueniw 
of their powerful and patriotic orator, Demdstbe- 
nes, whose speeches still remain, and will olirayt 
be read with delight and improvement by the 
lovers of liberty and national independence. Tlte 
wara and negotiations, however, betweeu Philip 
and the Athenians, are cot of a nature to be 
adapted to our present narrative ; we will there- 
fore only touch on a few points. 
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The Sacred War. 

The occasion of Pkilip's fint interference in 
the affairs of Greece was what is termed the 
Sacred War. It will be recollected, that when 
khe Cirriiftans were oonquered in the time of 
9olon> their lands w«re condemned to lie waste 
nd uncultivated. The Phociansy taking no heed 
i£ this sentence, had tilled the devoted lands, and 
iie Thebaiu^ who hated them, had employed 
lM!ir infinenee with the Amphictyons, and caused 
rheavy fine to be imposed on them ; and when 
IdaiOlifte was not paid, ail Phocis was declared to 
pe forfeit to the god of Delphi, and all the Greeks 
mn required to aid in carrying the decree into 
flbet.> Philom^lus, a leading man among the 
Auodans, then advised his countrjrmen not to 
otadt patiently io be robbed of their lands and 
hmr liberty^ but to take arms at once, and to 
siae the <town and temple of Delphi. They 
greed to his proposal, and made him their gene-» 
li, and be took possession of the sacred town.^ 
bi he expected that a dedaration of the god in 
is fwnHKT might prove of advantage to his cause, 
e insisted on the priestesa* ascending her sacred 
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seat aEd giving Lim a reaponac. At first she -^i 
fusf.d ! but when lie threatened her, she cried ^^^ 
tliat lie might do whatever lie pleased : and ^^ 
took this as an answer of the god, and causet) ^ . 
to be written out and hung up in public. The 
Athenians and Spartans became the allies of the 
Fliocians, while the Thebans and others took up , 
arms against them, in the cause, aa tbey pre- 
tended, of the godi 

In an action which ensued between the ad- 
vance-gnardfl of the two aiTOies, that of the Hw- 
cians, which was inferior in number, was defeated, 
and Phtloni61us, after receiving a great number 
of wounds, made his escape to the summit of a 
ateep rock, where, seeing further esca|)e hopeless, 
he flung himself down and perished. He was 
succeeded in his office of general by his brother, 
OuomarchuB, who incized the treasures which had 
been accumulated for so mauy years in the ten^k 
of Dclplii, and employed the iron and brass in 
the manufacture of arms, and the gold and 
silver in the pay of his troops. TIte tyrants of 
I'Uessaly, as Philip had come to the aid of tlieir 
subjects against them, sent to invite Onouarchua 
to their assistance. He readily came, and was at 
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Afstttnotoiioits againsi the MapedoniaaSybut he 
tivasl&ially dehated with great loas^ and he was 
•hiniielf among. the slain*. 

)i Tte chief command of the Phocian armjr 
finUly came to Phalseensy the nephew of the two 
£tst generals. He pressed the Thebans so hard, 
tba£ they were obliged to oall Philip to their aid, 
and the. Macedonians now passed Thermopylae 
for the first time. Phaiseeus proved treacherous 
tfthia' country; he made terms for himself and 
has' metfcehary troops> and left the ui^appy Pho- 
eia&s to their fate* They surrendered uncon- 
ditionally. Some were for putting all the grown 
mlilea to death> but Philip moderated the zeal of 
fais= aUiesy and the lives of the Phocians were 
spared; but all their towns were destroyed, and 
they were made to dwell in villages of not more 
tiidn &fty houses each ; they were ordered to pay 
ifi^ taknts a-year to the temple, till all the trea« 
Butes. they had taken from it should have been 
neplabed; till which time ako they were to pos- 
sess indther horses nor armour. Thus ended the 
SaiaredWar. 
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Batde of Charoneia. 
The power of the able king of MaAed<\w\^,.^^\^ 
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on increasing every day. At length an occasion 
offered, which enabled him to carry into effect 
the designs he had long meditated against Greeoe. 
This occasion was furnished by the occupation of 
the Cirrhtean lands by the Locrlans, to puniah 
which aocrilegc he was again called on by the 
Amphictyon.^. He put himself at the head of 
his army, apeedily reduced the Locrians, and 
then seized the town of Elateia, which com- 
manded the passage from Phocis into Bceotia. 

Though the Athenians were cspeoting e. war 
with Piiilipi they were astounded when they 
heard of the seizure of Elateia. They jmtue- 
diately sent Demostheuea and others to Thebes 
and elsewhere ; and so ably did their enroys 
exert themselves, that in the space of sis weeks a 
combined army of I'roni forty to fifty thousand 
men was assembled in Bceotia to oppose that of 
Philip, which did not much exceed thirty thou- 
sand men. But the Greeks were mere niihtia, 
and they bad no good generals, whilst the Mace- 
donians were all veterans, and commanded by 
the ablest generals of the time. 

The battle was fought near the town of Cha- 
roneia iu Bceotia. At daybreak the troojn on 
both sidea were drawn out ; tlie Atheniam fonned 
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one wing, the Thebans the other, in the confede- 
rate army. All fonght bravely, but rictory, as it 
almost always Uc, was on the side of skill and dis- 
Gip^ne* The loss fell chiefly on the Thebans; 
but Philip used his advantage with great modera^ 
tion, giving oiders, when the victory was secured, 
to spai^ the efifUsion of blood. In the evening he 
gave a buiquet to his officers, after which they 
ail went out to view the field of battle. There 
had been in the Theban army a body of young 
men called the Sacred Band, bound to each other 
by the ties of mutual affection, who had fought 
and fell in the spot in which they had been 
placed. When Philip came to where they lay, 
comely in their death, he could not refrain from 
tears when he beheld them, and he praised aloud 
their valour and their virtue ; but when he came 
to the part of the field where the Athenians had 
fought, he gave a loose to his joy, and he put 
iflio v^rse the commencement of their decree for 
the war» and song it on the spot in mockery of 
them. He however did not keep up any ani* 
mosity toward them, and he granted them peace 
on moderate terms. 
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Plans of Philip. 

The great object of PUilip'a ambition was to 
achieve the conquest of the Pereiau empire (an 
enterprise which, since the retreat of the Ten 
Thousand, was deemed easy to accompliah), at 
the head of the forces of united Greece. For 
tliis purpose he came to Corinth, where a general 
congress was held, at which war was unauimoualy 
procliumed against Persia, and Philip appointed 
commander-in-chief of the army to be employed. 
The LacedEsmoniana alone declined to share in 
this great enterprise, and they sent no deputies to 
the assembly. 

But Philip wa9 not fated to be the conqueror 
of the East. An act of private vengeance cut 
him off iu the midst of liia glory. Though lii» 
queen, Olympias, tlie mother of Lis son Alex- 
ander, was still living, he espoused the niece of 
Attolus, one of his principal otHcers, Attalus 
had offered an affront of the grossest nature to 
a young Macedonian of the royal body.guord, 
named Pausanias, who having applied, but to no 
purpose, for justice to Philip, resolved to avenge 
hia injnriea on him who had refused him K- 
dress. 
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Death ofPhiUp. 

On the occasion of the marriage of his daugh- 
ter with the king of Epirus, Philip, who loved 
ponip and splendour, gave games, theatric repre- 
sentations, and shows aAd entertainments of va- 
rious kinds at his royal residence. To show his 
confidence in aU about him, he directed his 
guards to keep at some distance; and in this 
manner one day he approached the theatre, and 
Bending his friends in before him, was preparing 
to follow, when Pausanias, who was watching his 
opportunity, rushed on him and plunged his 
sword into his body. The king fell dead; the 
murderer ran to where he had a horse ready pre- 
pared ^or flight, but the bridle being fastened to 
a vine, he stumbled and fell when attempting to 
loose it, and Perdiccas, an oflicer of the guards, 
came up and killed him on the spot. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Alexander the Great. 



AxEXANDEB, the SOU and successor of Philip^ was 
only in the twentieth year of his age when he was 
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thua Butldculy placed at the bead of an empire 
which required the utmost wiedom and firmness 
in ita ruler. Nature, however, had bestowed on 
him abilities of the highest order ; and his father, 
by giving him the great philosopher, Aristotle, for 
a tutor, had provided for their cultivation. 

The first care of Alexander was to celebrate 
the funeral of his father with due magnificence, 
and to inrjuire after and punish those concerned 
iu his murder. He then assembled an army and 
marched into Greece, where the Thcbana were 
preparing to revolt. His sudden appearance 
checked tbeir design, and he proceeded to Co- 
rinth, where, in a general congress, he was 
ehosen, as his father liad been, commander'in- 
chicf of the army to be employed against the 
Persians. He then returned to Macedonia; and 
as some of the rude tribes which dwelt to the 
north of it had renewed their predatory ioctir- 
sions, lie resolved to chastise them before he set 
out ior tlie East. They could ofier only a feeble 
resistance to the disciplined Iroopa which he com- 
manded. He crossed Alonnt Htemus, and ad- 
vancing to the Danube, passed that river also, 
being the first who had done so since the time of 
Uog Darius. He made war with success on the 
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Getani, as the people who dwelt beyond the river 
were oalled. He then returned ami reduced the 
lUyriaDS, whose country lay to the west of Mace- 
donia^ to which they had always proved very 
trouUesome neighbours. 

Destruction of Thebes, 

While Alexander was thus occupied, a report 
of his death was spread through Greece ; em^ 
boldened by which, the Theban exiles had re- 
turned by night, seized and put to death the 
commanders of the Persian garrison of the Cad- 
meia^ and raising the peppk in the name of 
liberty, had laid siege to that fortress. Demo- 
sthenes exorted all the powers of his eloquence to 
romse the Athenians, and a general war was on 
the point of breaking out, when Alexander once 
more appeared in Greece. In six days from the 
time that the intelligence reached him in lUyria 
he was in Thessaly, and six days more brought 
\am, into Bceotia, at the head of an army of more 
than thirty thousand men. He ofibred terms to 
thQ Thebans, but they were rejected ; he then 
assfuled their fortifications, which were carried on 
the first assault. The Thebans defended them- 
selves for some time with great courage^ but they 
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were finally cut to pieces. An india criminate 
massacre ensued, in which neither age nor sejt 
was spared. Those who sur\-ived the slaughter 
were sold for s\a,\es ; all the buildings of the city 
were leveled with the ground, except the boose 
whidi had been the abode of the celebrated 
Theban poet, Pindar, whose posterity tlie con- 
queror also took care to have preserved unin- 
jured in the general calamity. 

The AUieniani were in the utmost conatema- 
tion when they heard of the fate of the Tbebans, 
expecting to be themselves the nest object of 
attack. They therefore made prepar»tionB lor 
defence, but at the same time they sent an em- 
bassy to try to conciliate the mind of the young 
king. Alexander required the snrrender of De- 
mosthenes and some of the other orators, and of 
two of their generals, ttemostheues, reminding 
the people of the fable of the sheep, who were « 
Hilly aa to part witli their dogs at the desire of the 
wolf, besought them not to verify it in their own 
case. The people were moved by his representa- 
tions, and Alexander himself was finally content 
to pardon all but the general, Churidfmus, who 
was obliged to quit Athens, and seek refuge at 
the court of Persia. 
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Passage of Alexander to Asia. 

p'-! Alexander then returned to Macedonia for the 
pinter, and early in the following spHng he put 
UiBself at the head of a gallant army of thirty 
iimisand foot, and between four and five thou- 
■ad horse, in the full confidence of achieving, 
liith that force, the conquest of the Persian em- 
pire. He crossed the Hellespont, steering with 
Ins own hand the vessel that bore him. On the 
nid-passage he sacrificed a bull to Poseidon or 
Keptune, and the Nereides or sea-nymphs. He 
MS the first to spring to shore in his full armour 
in the coast of Asia, and he raised altars to the 
|pds on the spot where he embarked and where 
lie. landed. He thence advanced to where Troy 
^id stood, and ascending to the citadel of the 
^wn which occupied its place, worshiped at the 
Imnple of Minerva, and taking down a suit of 
irmour, which the tradition of the place said had 
[belonged to one of the Homeric heroes, hung up 
pde own in its stead. He celebrated games at the 
^mb of Achilles, from whom he boasted his de- 
icent on the mother's side, and he pronounced 
jhat hero happy, in having had such a friend as 
Pairoclus, such a herald of his de^ as Homer« 
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Daldc oftlte Granicut. 

While AlexoRtlcr -wax thus engaged, lie learned 
that the Persian satraps wore collecting their 
forces in Phrygia to oppose Uia further progress, 
and, ansious to give them battle as soon ob pos- 
sible, he led his army along the Hellcripont in the 
direction of their ramp. There had beeu much 
debate among the Pcrsiao chiefs as to the bust 
mode of conducting the war. A Rhodiani named 
Memaon, who hod laug been in the Persian scr- 
vice, Btrongly and prudently advised agdnat risk- 
ing a battle ; his counsel was, that they should 
retire, wnsting and burning the country behind 
them ; but the satrap of Phrygia declared thati 
while he had the power to prevent it, not a Mngle 
house belonging to those committed to lus outi 
should be burnt. The others, partly from high 
spirit, partly out of jealousy to Memnon, oaaeutcd 
to his opinion, and it waa resolved to defend the 
passage of the river Grontous. 

When Alexander reached the Granicus, ha 
found the Persian cavalry, twenty thousiuid in 
number, drawn up ou a plain beyond it, while a 
lai'ge body of Greek mercenary infantry yna 
' on a range oC hilla which ran pusllal to 
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:lie ttream. He drew up hii phalanx in the usual 
nanner, with the cavalry and light troops on the 
ianiDif, he himself commanding oa the righti Par- 
it^^o> the ablest of his fkther's generals, on the 
eft. The trumpets then sounded, the war-cry 
mm raised, and the cavalry of the right wing, led 
)y the king, entered the river. The banks were 
ligh and ragged; the Persians showered their 
niflsiles, and even rode down into the water to 
iBsail the invaders ; but, in spite of their efforts, 
he Macedonian cavalry attained the opposite 
bore, and a furious combat, hand to hand, en- 
ued. A nobleman, who was son-in-law to the 
^enrfan king, at the head of a troop of horse, 
oade a furious charge at the Macedonian mo- 
larch, who, putting spurs to his honse, met him. 
t full career, and aiming his lance at his face, 
Iretched him. dead on the spot. Ere he had 
une to recover his weapon, another Persian 
obleman rode up, and with his scimitar, or 
rooked sword, gave him a blow on the head, 
rhich carried off his plume and part of his 
iclmet* Alexander turned round, thrust his spear 
&to the breast of the Persian, and threw him 
lead to the earth : but just at that instant Spi- 
\aAiJ6ttBf the satantp of I<mia, raised hia «Qisai<to% 
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and was aiminf^ a blow at his head, when Clcitus, 
an officer of the royal guard, and brother of 
Alexander's nurse, gave the Persian a blow which 
severed his arm from Lis body. The cavalry of 
the left wing had by this time crossed the river 
also, and the rout of the Persians was soon com- 
plete. The phalanx was then brought over anil 
led against the Greek mercenaries, while tlie 
cavalry assailed them on both flanks, and they 
were cut to pieces, all but two thousand ntcn, 
who were made prisoners. 

The loss of tlie Macedonians had been very 
slight. Among those who fell were twenty-five 
of the royal horae-guarda ; and Alexander caused 
I.ysippus, the famous sculptor, to cast statues of 
them in bronze, which were set up in the city of 
Uium in Macedonia, where they remained till 
they were carried away by those univeraal plun- 
tlerers, the Roman?. The Persian officers who 
had falleu were buried with due honours. Alex- 
ander vi^uted in person his wounded men, exa- 
mined their wounds, and listened to the tale of 
caclk as he told how and where he Lad received 
them. He selected three hundred suits of Peri 
sian armour, which he sent to be suspended in 
the Portltenon, or temple of JVliuerva at ^tbeoi, 
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rith €Sb foQowiog inscription :— •** Alexander the 
on of Phflip, and the Greeks, except the Lace- 
bemoniansy from the barbarians who dwell in 
lL«ia." 

Further Progress of Alexander, 

After his victory at the Granicus, Alexander 
ed his army back to the coast, nrhere ail the 
Grecian cities cheerfully submitted to him^ ex- 
icpt' Miletus^ which was taken by storm. As the 
irinter was now approaching, he gave permisaon 
all the men in his army who had been lately 
tarried to return to their homes to spend it with 
ti^ brides. Three of his generals, who were 
kemselres bridegrooms, had the charge of con-' 
Qctfaig them, and all were bound to return in 
Ibe spring. 

During the winter Alexander was by no means 
Mtetive. He extended his conquests along the 
dast, and in the interior of the country. In the 
aving he was joined by the troops whom he had 
it go home, and by recruits, and he prepared to 
)titiw up his designs against the Persian empire, 
lis head-quarters at this time was the city of 
f6n}ium in Phrygia, and while there he achieved 
le following adventure :-r 

T 
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Tlie Gordian Knot. 



According to the tradition of the Phrygians 
tliere was, in very ancient times in their countrft 
a poor man named Gordius, whose only posses- 
sions were a small piece of laud and two yoke of 
oxen, the one for his plough, the other for his 
cart. Ab lie was one day ploughing, an oaglo 
came and sat on the yoke of his plough, and re- 
mained there till the time for unyoking camuv 
Gurdiua, surprised at Euch an unusual sight, tct 
out for the village of Telmessus, where all the 
people were soothattyera, in order to learn fruui 
them what it ueaiit. As he drew nigh to the 
village he met a maiden, who was come out to 
fetch home water. He told her what liad oc- 
cuiTed, and she directed him to return to the same 
place, and there to odcr a sacrifice to Jupiter. 
Ho requested her to accompany Iiiin, and ahow 
him how tu perfonn it ; she assented, and he made 
her his wife, and they Lad a sou who was named 
Midas, and who grow up handsome and Dobl»- 
minded. The people of Plirygia happened at 
this time to be afHicted with the political disease* 
of feud and faction, and ait oracle had taid them 
that a cart would bring them a king, vlio irotild 
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cure all their e^ls. While they were consulting 
on the subject, Midas and his father and mother 
drdre up in their oart and stopped at the place 
irherd they were assembled. They saw in this 
die completion of the oracle, and they made 
IMEidas king, and by his wisdon) and dqfuity he 
put an end to the political commotionel. He 
fledieated his father^s cart to Jupiter, and placed 
It on t1i6 citadel ; and it Was the common belief, 
fchat whoever could loose the yoke from the beam 
nrould be the ruler of Asia. The band which 
attached them was formed of the bark of the 
3orbel-tree, and the knot wad so artificially formed, 
^at neither end of the band could be seen. 

Alexander was resolyed not to leave this ad- 
venture unattempted. Some say that he drew 
)ut the pin of the beam, and thus discovered the 
md of the clue ; but, according to the more gene- 
*al account, aftei^ having long tried in vain, he 
Irew his sword and cut the knot asunder, and 
lence came the proverbial phrase of ** cutting the 
Jordian knot." As there was great thunder and 
ightning the following night, the approbation of 
he gods, it 'was thought, was tiiereby signified, 
ind Alexander was regarded as the destined lord 

»f Akia. 
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Ulness of Alexander. 
Alexander then led his troopa to CiliciU) a 
country which is surrounded by the eea tuid by 
the ridges of Mount Taurus and Mount Am£- 
nus. There are only three passea or gates, as 
they were named, It^ading into it ; the oue on the 
north from Capgiadocia, the other two on the 
east from Syria. Alexander entered it by the 
first, which he found unguarded, and advanced 
mpi<ily to Tarsus, the capital, which stood not for 
from the sea-coast The river Cydnus, a remark- 
ably eool and limpid stream, flows by that town 
and when he reached ita banks, covered with dusi 
and perspiratJOD, he could not resist the tempta- 
tion to bathe in its transparent waters. The 
sequence was a fever, which was near proviiig 
fatal. (lis ])liysicians in general despaired of his 
life, but one of them, named Philip, undertook to 
cure him if he would take a potion which he 
would prepare. The king assented, and Piiilip 
set about preparing his draught. Just at that 
moment came a letter from I'arraenio, wamiug 
Alexander against his physician Philip, us he had 
beard that he had been bribed by the Persian 
^H^^^^^^^m. Alexander ha4 the JfiSCT ia 
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his hand when Philip approached with the cup of 
medicine. He gave him the letter, desiring him 
to read it, and, at the same time taking the cup, 
drank off its contents. The countenance of Philip 
underwent no change ; he bade the king to be df 
good cheer, and to follow his further instructions, 
and there was no doubt of his recovering. The 
event justified the skill and the fidelity of the 
physician, and Alexander was soon able to ap- 
pear at the head of his troops. 

Fate of Charidemtis, — Baide of Isstes. 

While Alexander was thus subduing the westetn 
parts of the Persian empire, Darius, the Persian 
king, had collected an inmiense army, with which 
he crossed the river Euphrates, and advanced 
into the plains of Syria. In a council which he 
held, CharidemuQ, the exiled Athenian general, 
spoke disparagingly of the Persian troops, abd 
advised delay, till a sufficient number of Greeks 
could be hired. Darius, who, like most eastern 
despots, was unuSed to contradiction, grew angry, 
gave orders to put him to death, and, in violation 
of all the laws of hospitality, Charidemus perished 
by the command of him whose duty it was to be 
his protectot* 
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Ii»tead of remaining in Syria, where thp plains 
were favourable to his numerous cavalry, Darius 
reaolved to enter Cilieia, and seek the invaders of 
Ilia dominions. He entered it at the gates of 
Aiuanus, as one of the eastern passes wa« called, 
and Alexander, who was advancing into Syria by 
the Syrian Gates, as the other pass was named, 
was surprised to learn that Dariua was in his 
rear. He immediately turned and led back his 
troops, and ho encountered the numerous host of 
Darius near the city of Issua. 

It is not needful that we should give the dei^ls 
of the great battle which ensued. AlnQndor dis- 
played his wonted heroism and skill ; his troops 
being disciplined veterans, evinced their natural 
superiority over the raw levies of th« East, and a 
glorious victory crowned the Macedonian arms. 
Darius fled away in his chariot ; but, after some 
time, feai'ing to be overtaken, as the ground was 
rugged, he mounted a horse, leaving behind liim 
his arms and his royal robe, and he never stopped 
till he had re-crossed the Euphrates. 

Generosily o/Akxattder. 
AleKoadet piiraucd his flying rival till night 
OB. He then ict,>iTued, &ud took 
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iof; ifae Persian camp. He said to his friends, 
^' Let us refresh onrselves aflter our fatigues in 
iiie bath of Darius." ** Sbjj rather/' replied one 
bf hiiE^ iriends, ^^ in the bath of Alexander, for the 
prQ|>ert7' <^ the vanquished belongs to the victor;" 
When he viewed all the vessels of gold and silver, 
and the splendid furniture of Darius' tent, be ex- 
daamed, ** This, then, it seems, it was to be a 
king I" As he was sitting at table, a sound of 
imiale wailing close at hand assailed his ears ; he 
inquired the cause, and learned that it proceeded 
&om the mother, wife, and family of Darius, who, 
hearing Uiat Alexander was possessed of the cloak 
umI arms of that prince, supposed he must have 
been slain, and therefore- lamented him as dead; 
Alexander immediately sent his tutor, Leondtus, 
to infonn them of Darius' escape, and to assure 
them that they should be treated with all the re- 
spect due to their rank, as the contest between 
\dm and Darius was for the empire of Asia, and 
lot the result of personal animosity. Next mom- 
ng Alexander himself visited the tent of the royal 
adies ; he was accompanied by Hephaestion, his 
uost intimate friend, who was of the same age as 
limself, and had been brought up along with 
um» A» they were habited aliket ^xA ^«^^ts»^ 
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stion was the taller of the two, the queen-molher, 
whose name waa Sisygambia, prostnited herself 
in the usual oriental manner before himj but 
HephiEstion.drew back, and one of the attcnd- 
outfi, pomtmg to Alexiuider, told her that he was 
thekiiig. She was drawing back in confusion; 
but Le told her that she had made no mistake, for 
Hephtestion also was Alexander. He gave her 
every kind of consolation, assuring her that she 
should feel no change in her circumstances From 
the eyent of the war. He took in liis urma the 
young son of Darius ; and when the child 
stretched forth his arniA aud embraced hb neck, 
he turned to Hephfestion and said, " How I 
cotdd wish that Darius had something of the 
disposition of this child I" He did not trust him- 
self to sec Darius' queen, who was the most beau- 
tiful woman of the East ; but she and her two 
virgin-daughters were carefully protected against 
injury or iueult. 

Abdalonymus. 

The bulk of the baggage of tlic Persian army, 

with the royal treasures, and those of the Persian 

nobles, had been left at Damascus, where they all 

info the hands ot Wc'i.s.'o.de.v, He then pur- 
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sued his march along the sea-coast and came to 
the city of Sidon, where he deposed the king, 
on account of his attachment to Darius, and he 
left to HephsBStion the choice of another prince 
of Sidon. HephBBstion offered the throne to some 
young men in whose house he was quartered, but 
they declined it, saying that it was contrary to 
their customs for any one to reign who was not of 
the royal blood. He praised their magnanimity, 
and bade them select some one who was of the 
royal line. They replied that there was no one 
preferable to one Abdal^nymus, who, though of 
regal descent, was so poor that he had to support 
himself by renting a small' garden, which he cul« 
tivated with his own hands. Hephaestion acqui- 
esced in their choice, and they took the royal 
robes and bore them to the garden, where they 
found its master busily engaged in weeding his 
plants. They saluted him king, and begged of 
him to wash and clean himself, and put on the 
habit which they brought. It seemed to him like 
a dream, and he asked them why they thus would 
amuse themselves with mocking him. But at 
length he was convinced of the reality, and suf- 
fered himself to be dressed and led before Alex- 
ander^ who» when he viewed him, said, '^Your 
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apjicarance does not belie the race from which 
you are said to be Rpruog', but I should liJte to 
know from you Low you bore your poTerty." 
" Heaven graut," be replied, " that I may bear 
my royalty as well. These hands luppUed me 
with all that I required. While I possewed no- 
thing I wanted for nothing." The conqueror was 
so pleased with his reply, that he bcctowed on 
bim the private property of tlie deposed iang, 
aod he cularg«l the territory of Sidon. 

Siege of Tyre. 
Hhim Sidon Alexander advaneed to Tyre. Tkis 
lay iQ an island separated from tho nti^nlond 
by a channel about half a mile in width and 
eighteen feet in depth. The island was encom- 
passed with a lofty wall of great strength, and 
the city waa abundantly supplied with artnsi 
stores, and all kinds of narlikc machines. But 
notnntb standing its strength, Alexander resolved 
to besiege it, as the Tyrians, though ofTertng to 
Submit, had declined to admit bim within their 
walls; and its capture would, by making bim 
master of the Pbcenician fleet, give him the entire 
.eonimand of the sea. His plan was to construct 
a mole across the channel, from which be might 
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be aUe to work his m^hines against the city- 
walL 

Timber, earth, and stones being to be had in 
abnndance, the mole advanced rapidly ; but when 
it eame within reach of the engines on the city- 
wall, their discharges greatly impeded the work^ 
nen ; and the Tyrians, getting on board of their 
galleys, assailed the woi^ on both sides. Fire- 
ships were also employed, by means of which two 
wooden towers, which had been erected on the 
end of the mole, wer^ destroyed. At length 
Alexander, having assembled a sufficient fleet, 
beeame master of the sea, and Tyre was assailed 
cm all sides by engines placed on rafts, and other 
Scnotrivanoes. The besieged caught the engines 
with grappling-irons, or broke them with huge 
itones, and they destroyed the men by flinging 
cUywn on them burning-hot sand ; and they also 
^■st red-hot iron balls among them, which did 
gpreat mischief. But all did not avail. After 
itandfng a siege of seven months the city was 
taken by storm, and eight thousand of its in* 
liabitaots were massacred, and thirty thousand 
lold for slaves. 
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After the fall of Tyre, no tovni ventured to 
offer resistance but Gaza, the frontier-town t» 
ward Egypt. A gallant eunuch, named Batig, 
was its governor, and, finn in his allegiaDca to 
Darius, lie took into pay a body of the Be- 
doweeus, or Arabs of the desert, and bade de- 
fiance to the conqueror of Tyre. In the eiege 
Alexander, who, fall of youthful ardour, was but 
too ready to expose his person, received a severe 
woUnd in the shoulder. Dut this did not impede 
the progress of the siege, and the town was 
finally taken by storm, and the garrison, scorn- 
ing to yield, perished to a man. Tlie women and 
children were, as usual, reduced to slavery. DatLi 
fell in the conimon slaughter ; and sonic writers 
teU us that Alexander, in imitation of his an- 
cestor, Acliilles, fastened the body of Uatis by 
the heels to a chariot, and thus dragged it round 
the walls of Gaza, as that hero, ncconling lo 
Homer, had dragged that of the noble Hector 
round the walls of Troy. But this story, whieh 
is so improbable in itself, is belied by the i'act of 
the wound of Alexander, 
/n Cazo, which was a place of great tiadf, 
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-Alexander found a great quanjtity of frankincense 
and other precious gums and spices. Recollect* 
dngf then^ that o«e time) \rhen a boy, as he was 
throwing « incense by handfubinto tiie fiie at a 
MCfisfioeyiius governor. Leonatos, paid to. him* 
>^Yoii.iiiay.botbus lavi^ of your incense: when 
y4!>u hare conquered the country where the spioiaB 
grow ; meantime^ be more sparing of your store/.' 
He -now sent Leonatus some bales of incens^ 
«ecempanied by a. Aote^ desiring hiia to be more 
Hbenal to^the gods for the future* 

Aleiicander at Jerusalem* 

^. 't ■ . .'ill. .'■ •.' 

!jt is. rather strange that the historians of Alex* 
andermake no mentioa of the city. of Jerusalem, 
.which yielded in importance to no city, in this 
fNUt of' the East^ and which Alexander could 
hardly have left unvisited. The Jewish historian, 
Joseph^- informs ua that be did march against 
tke Holy City, and t^at the high^priest, Jaddeiis, 
then ordered the people to offier a sacrifice, and to 
pray to their God for protection, and that God 
appeared lo him in a dreani as he was sleeping, 
after the sacrifice, and bade him to be of good 
cheer, to adorn the city, to open the gates and go 
forth, attended by the priests in their robosi ^^n5^ 

u 
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the people in wliite garmenta, to meet the con- 
queror. 

Tbe high-priest did as eommanded ; and when 
Alexander saw him approach, he advanced alone 
to moct him, and proBtrated himself before the 
holy name of Jeh6vBh, which was iDBcribed in 
the front of his golden sacerdotal diadem ; and 
when Parmenio and othere inquired the couBe, he 
tuld them that the God of the Jews had caused 
hia high-priest to appear to him in a dream in 
Macedonia, when he was meditating the passage 
to Aaia, and assured him that he would deliver 
tlie Persian empire into his hands. Alexander 
then took the high-priest by the right hand, and 
entered the Holy City with him, and he there 
sacrificed to Jehovah according to the Jewish 
ritea. The prophecy in the book of Daniel was 
shown him, according to which a Greek waa 
to overthrow the Peraian empire, and he con- 
ceived that he was himself the person meant, and 
rejoiced very much at finding himaelf thus de* 
signated by the voice of prophecy. 

Foundation of Alexandria. 
From Gaza Alexander advanced to £Kypt> the 
Je oi which country, who hated the Persian 
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dke, gkdfy submitted to him. Having visited 
tie ancient city of Memphis, he embarked on the 
Nie^ tod came to whefea belt of land separated 
tog*^ laker named Mure$tisv from ike 4ea» with 
l^'idi«i«namedFhan»i lying before it He was 
Is^dy-itruok with the. advantages wkieh this 
Ittce offiured fbt the site of a city. He ordered 
fe ODgineers to dsaw out » plan; and having no 
ilier material^ he nsed meal, it is said> for mark- 
Ig out theground^iinea of the future town, 
lodks of birds, ^amet we are told) and ate up 
ite Bieal^ and the soothsayer dedared that this 
itteated that it iroidd be a great dty, and would 
Kmysabound in the neeessaries of life* The 
rirtk was Bamtd Alexandria^ after its founder, 
>liOB6 foresight and sagacity were proved by its 
[Medy gtewth to one of the laigest and most 
^thy cities in the world, and by its oontinuing 
ir b^ tiie great emporium of the trade between 
!ie East and tiie West, till the time when the 
%rtfiguese discov^ned the passage to India round 
!ie Cape of Good Hope i that is, during a spaee 
f more than eighteen hundred years. It is still 
le capital of Egypt, and one of the most flourish- 
ig dties of Uie East 
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S$H niSTOnl OF GREECE 

" Jlsit to (he Tcmph of Amtnon. 

In t!ie sandy desert to the west of Egypt was 
a celebrated temple of a god named AmmoD, 
wliom the Greeks identified with their own Zens, 
that is, the Roman Jupiter. This temple lay in 
what \/as called an Oasis, or piece of fertile soil 
(an island n'c might term it), in the midst of the 
great sandy waste. This oasis was about sis 
miles in diameter every way; it was planted wttli 
palmS) olives, and other trees, and was watered by 
nuineiaus springs. The temple of the god stood 
in itB centre, around which the priests all dwelt. 
Among the wonders of the place wa» a, fuunlt 
named the Fount of tlie Sun, whose waters at 
noon, when the sun was high and his heat in- 
tense, were icy cold ; but as he declined toward 
his setting, the waters gradually warmed, and at 
midnight they were at their highest point of heat, 
whence they gradually cooled till noon. 

Alexander resolved to visit tlus temple, in spite 
of the dangers of the desert in which Catubyses, 
tlic king of Persia, who conijuered Egypt, hod 
lost his whole army when lie atti-niptvd ti> m&kfr 
himeelf master of the temple. He supplied his 
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over the desert for th^ Oasis* According to the 
opinion of his followers, Heaven favoured him in 
n Hiaimer almost* miracuious, for oi^ions showers 
4fiir^iki fell {a thing uhkiiown in tiie desert), and 
when the i^onth 'idnd hftd raised the sand and 
(tS^umdHk^ hmd^tearki, sM the aitny was wander- 
ing mb&d iii uneeitfl^ty, two erbws (or, as otiiets 
aitidj' two Msiff^t^) Speared, and became their 
giddisi^'to tftie Oiasis. Alexander consulted the 
4md0riaMl 'received favourable responses. The 
dkinl^piisst, it is si^d, when he advane^d to meet 
hatii aahtted him as the son of Jupiter; for there 
wimli a story 19mt a large and beautifhl s^fpent 
(^I4iieh was 8iq>poBed to be that god) used to visit 
tfieohmnber^ his mother, Olfmpias. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Propotaki^ Peaces 

WmtJk Alexander was thus occupied in the re- 
duction of Phoenicia and Egypt, Darius was as- 
MfUbliiig in the plain of Babylon an army, in 
order to make another effort for the preservation 
of his empire. He had sdready made some fruit- 
less eflbrtiB to obtain a peace. Soon aft^r the de- 
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feat at lesus he had sent proposals to the con- 
queror, who, however, required hira to come in 
person, and acknowledge liim as his sovereign. 
During the siege of Tyre, having learned ihe 
generous manner in which Alexander had be* 
haved to his mother and famil;f, he sent again, 
offering him ten thousand talents for their ransom, 
the hand of one of bis daughters, and all Asia to 
the west of the Euphrates. When this ruagniti' 
cent proposal was laid before the council, Parme- 
nio said that, if he were Alexander, he would 
conclude the war on these terms, and run no 
further risk. " So would /." replied Alexunder, 
" if I were Parmenio ; but since I am Alexander, 
I must give a different answer." Hlb reply was, 
that the proffered lands and money were already 
his own, and that if he liked to marry Dtirins' 
daughter he might do it without asking his t-on- 
sent, and he again desired him to come to him if 
he wished for any favour. DariuH then seeing no 
hope of accommodation, began to prepare for 

Alexander lca^'ing Egypt, marched throagh 
Syria, and crossed the Euphrates at Thiipsaciu. 
Learning then that Darius had retired beyond 
}g..jrigriB, be directed his march for that river 
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nd passed it unopposed. He then inarched 
own its left bank, and on the fourth day he fell 
It with a body of the enemy's cavalry, by which 
e discovered that Darius was at hand. He 
Mide a halt th^ for four days to refresh his 
iBops^ and formed a strong camp for the security 
f the invalids of his army.. 
>We are told, but the tale seems doubtful, for it 
ia hardly be supposed that Alexander would 
arry the family of his rival about with him, Hiat 
be wife of Darius, worn out by grief and fa- 
igue, died at this time in the Macedonian camp. 
Alexander, when informed of the sad event, 
iiited the queen-mother, and mingled bis tears 
rith hers ; he fasted and mourned, and complied 
nitlL all the funereal customs of the East, in 
lononr of the deceased. One of the eunuchs 
lelonging to the harem made his escape at thLs 
ime^ and eommunicated the sad intelligence to 
i>arius. The monanch thought at first that she 
uld been slain, because she would not comply 
vith the wishes of the conqueror ; but when as- 
mpcd by the eunuch of the contrary, his jealousy 
x)ok the alarm, and he thought that she had 
nade a sacrifice of her honour, and thenoe the 
fl^rief of Alexander for Jher loss. But the eunuch 
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tXeiing to eubmit to the torture, mmaitd h«r in- 
uotxmx in the ftrongest temt, and tke nionardi, 
»t length convinced, after bedding tevs to hef 

aaaorj, rused hii hands to heaven, and «ud, 
" Ye goda of my country, first establish me in 
my Lingdom ; but if my fate is decided, I jtmy 
you that do one may be Ling of Asia but he 
who is ao just an enemy, so merciful a conqueror." 
He then sent propowUa of peace anew, but Alex- 
ander replied as before. 

BaUk ofArbela. 

Darius avoided tlie error to which he ascribed 
the loss of the battle at Issus, namely, engaging 
in a place where his numerous troops had not 
room to operate. He had now chosen an ex- 
tensive plain, and he had caused all the emi> 
nences and impediments in it to be levelled. His 
forces, drawn from all parts of Itis empire, are 
stated at a million of infantry and forty thousand 
cavalry. Perhaps, however, a fourth of the former 
number would be nearer the truth. He had do- 
phants and scythed chariots, and a laigc body of 
Grecian mercenaries. 

Alexander resumed his march before day on 
ftogft^aaroJogjcroecting to be able to c 
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^ wiih and engage the enemy by the time of 
gttrise* The distance, however, was greater than 
md beea computed^ and on ascending a low range 
£;hilb, the Macedonians beheld the nnmerous 
iittalions and squadrons of the enemy covering 
he. plain in order of battle. A council was 
ailed, and« by the advice of Parm^o, it was 
eaolved to halt where they were, and not give 
Kttle till the next day. During the night, Par^ 
aenio reflecting on the vast superiority of force 
»n the side of the enemy, entered the king's tent, 
nd advised a ndctuildal assault, but Alexander 
implied,: that it would be shameful to steal a vic- 
ory^ajMl that Alexander should conquer openly 
md without artifice. It is also said, that next 
■onuDg Alexander slept longer than usual, and 
bat Parmenio had to go into his tent and awake 
At, abdi tell himt that the troops were under 
mns and awaiting his preaence.^ When Parmenio 
(■pressed his surprise at his sleeping so soundly 
Hli«ueh a time,:. he said that this wai9 the very 
iiBei&ir hUi to.be free from concern and uneasi- 
lessi^aa Darius had made him ready to fight. He 
fpeedily appeared fully arrayed for battle, and, 
irom the cheerfulnefis and- alacrity of his coun- 
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teuaiice, the Boldiera dre\r CGitaia omens of vic- 
tory. 

Tho baUle of Arbela, as it is called, though it 
was fought forty miles Irom that city, was too 
complicated in its oature for ua to attempt to 
diiscribe it in clctalL Alexander was, as usual, in 
tho heat of the engagement at the Iiead of hii 
cavalry. Darius, as before, was the first to fly ; 
the losri of the Persians is said to have been three 
hundred thousand men sliun, and a still greater 
number taken ; that of the victors only one hun- 
dred men and one thousand horses. Darius never 
halted till he reached Ecbfitaiia, the capital of 
Media. Alexander, instead of pursuing him, re- 
passed the Tigris, and proeeeded to Babylon, 
which opened her gates at his approach. Having 
regulated the affairs of Assyria, he again crossed 
the Tigris, and took possession of Susa, the Per- 
sian capital, where he found a treasure of Sfty 
thousand talents in gold and silver, beside an nu- 
mensity of valuable property, the accumulations 
for ages of the Persian monarohs. He then led 
his troops to the conquest of Persia proper, which 
lay to the south of Susa. Aa it is defended od 
the north by a lofty ridge of mountain*, otij 
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ttMiUe by narrow defiles, the mountaineem and 
be Persian troops hoped to be able to impede^ if 
iDt prevent, his passage* But by his yigilance 
fed e<^rity, and the aid of natire guides, he 
tetecme all difficulties, and entered iJie exten- 
iinsiaad fertile TsUey in whidi Pers^poiis, the 
neient capital of Persia stood, and whidi -now 
OUtsuBs the city of Sheeraz, celebrated tor its 

^. , !Burnmg cfOm Palace at Persqx)lu^ 

The city was defirered up ta the army to 
hukdeiv and Alexander himself set fire to and 
«mt the splendid palace in revenge, as he de*- 
bmedy for the conflagration of Athens, and the 
heeciaii temples, by Xerxes. It was said that^ as 
kkxandcr was celebrating a banquet, at which 
fare present the courtesans who accompanied 
bs army^ one of 'them, named Thais, being 
wmsed with wine, said to the king, that notibiing 
WnM win him so much favour in Greece as the 
Bining <tf the palaoe of the Persian kings. The 
Itestis, who had abo drunk deeply, aj^kuded; 
ad AkfluiBder himself, under the iafluence of 
rise^ assmited* AU then sallied forth, men and 
romen, with Uie king at their head^ and flinging 
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lighted torches at the royal edifice, speedily rfi- 
duced it to a heap of ashes. Thia tale has fUr- 
nisbed the poet Dryden with the sultject of the 
finest lyrie poem iu the English lauguage j butj 
happily for the fame of Alexander, the Rutbority 
on which it rests is too alight for it to be reoeived 
lu truth. 

Faie of Darius. 
Aiftet a stay of four months in Persia, Alex- 
"oDder set out in pursuit of Dariua, who, quitting 
Ecbatana, fled to the northern part of liis do- 
minions with what troop« and ti'casurc be Iiad. 
But he had not gone far when Be^ns, the satrap 
of Bactria, and two of his other oHieei's, con- 
spired against Jiim and inadc him a prisoner. 
When the intelligence readied Alexander, lie put 
himself at the hea<l of a body of his cavalry and 
the most active of his infantry, anil making tbem 
take only their arms and provisions for two days^ 
pursued the traitors. They marched the whoU 
night and till noon the next day, and then restiog 
for a while, resumed the [lursuit ; and aL dawn 
the following morning tiiey came to the place 
tvhere Alexander's infonnanta had left Darius. 
He theK learned that the other conspirators and 
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b^ir troops had for the present acknowledged 
lesBUB as their chief, that they carried the un- 
tapp^ Danus with them in a covered carriage, 
nd that it was their intention to surrender him 
[» Aiexander if he pursued them; but If he did 
\ot, to collect troops and maintain their inde- 
lendence. This intelligence determined Alex* 
nder to continue the pursuit with vigour, but as 
he men and horses were both fatigued, he halted 
E>r that day. At night-fall he resumed the pur- 
nit, and at noon next day he came to a village 
rhere Bessus had halted the day before. Having 
Bcertained that there was a short road over the 
esert, which would bring him sooner up with 
lie fugitives, he himself took that road with the 
avahy, leaving his generals to conduct the in- 
mtry along the main road. 

It was evening when Alexander set out, and a 
fcde before day he came up with the fugitives, 
'ho were in disorder and without their arms, not 
cpecting an attack. They fled at the first shock ; 
essus and his companions in guilt hurried Da- 
ns along with them ; but when they found that 
lexander was gaining on them, they wounded 
teir captive mortally and fled away, leaving him 
I die on the road. They also wounded th^^ 

X 
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beasts that drew the carriage, and these animab 
feeliDg thirsty quitted the road, and made to a 
spring in an adjacent valley, A Macedonian, 
named Pol^stratus, coming there to drink, saw 
the carri^e, and on examining it found in it 
Dariaa still alive. The dying monarch bade him 
bear liis thanks to Alexander for his noble treat- 
ment of his family, and his wishes for hiu further 
success and happiness, and a recommendation to 
avenge in him the common cause of kings. He 
then asked for some water, and when he liad 
drunk he grasped Polystratua by the Iiand, telling 
him that he could not reward him for hia hu- 
manity, but that Alexander would, whom the 
gods would reward for his nobleness and gene- 
rosity. He then brentJied his last Alexander) 
on coming to the place, shed teers, and taking off 
his mantle oast it over the royal corpse. wUich he 
then sent to SisygambiR, in order that it might be 
deposited with the ustial ceremonies in tlH> tombs 
of the Persian monarcbs. 

Conspiracy againH Alexander. 

Alexander now turned his arras against the 

nations who dwelt to lbs south and east of the 

Caspian Sea ; and though their couutry has B>*nf 
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itaml strong defiewMS) he spetdily reduced them 
U^to i«bmLMioD; Hearing ^en that Beesus had 
Mmiied^tfae royal digtiity ia Baetria, he was pre- 
asing.toiead his tsoqps into t^uut pffo^ince^ when 
ninsunjeetion of one cd the satraps^ who had 
ifc^ytaabMitted^ ocoorred^and while he was de. 
BBed on tacoonnt of it, a conspiracy against his 
iSiwaa detected in his. own camp and army. 
Bwafilaur is enveloped in obscurity, but the facts 
|ipeap to. have been as fcdlows :*-^ . 
^;iAn officer oH no great rank in the army, named 
}iymnus, had either himself formed the design of 
saasttaating ^ languor was engaged with others 
litfHioh » project* He communicated his secret 
i ayousth named Nio6maiBhus, for whom he had 
tctrong afieoticm, who, filled with horror at the 
lK>oght» resolved to inform Alesander of his 
linger; but not liking to go forward himself, he 
•upA^cd bis brother^ Ceballnus, to make the 
Ibeovery. Cebalinus applied to Phil6tas, the 
on of Parmenio, who, as jm officer of the: highest 
ank in the army, had constant access to the royal 
Hresence, and begged of him to convey the in- 
brmation to the king. Philotaa promised to do 
di but Cebalinus was surprised. at no inquivy 
mag iMtilatedi and he wemt again ta Phik)taat 

x2 
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who told him tha.1. the king had bcCD so mach 
occupied all tiirougli the day, tliat lie hod hud no 
opportunity of speaking to him, but assured him 
tUat he would inform him that day. That day, 
however, passed as the preceding one, and the 
brothers brginiting to distrust Philotas, applit-d 
to one of the royal pages, who instoutly laid the 
matter before Alexander, who himself examined 
the brothers, and sent a party of his guiuda to 
secure Dymnus ; and that otlicer, aware that all 
WCLS known, slew himself when the guards ap- 
peared. 

No further discovery seema to have been made, 
but the conduct of Philotos was so very sus- 
picious, that Alexander resolved to bring him to 
trial before the whole onny, in the ancient Maro' 
donian manner. The king was the accuser; Phi- 
lotas defondcd himself with considerable ability, 
bul the military jury pronounced a verdict of 
guilty, and executed their sentence, by killing him 
on the spot with their darts. It is probable that 
tttotr seutPDce was a just one, and that Uymuua 
was only the agent of Philotos; for the Mace* 
duniou nobles hod, often assoseiiiateO their lungs, 
and Pliilotas might have hoped that, if Aloxaadcr 
wu removed, tie bimaolf, &om the influenco wbicb 
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ilia. rank and &i^ oommand in the army ga^e 
luiDy and the power of Im &tlier, jnight be able 
to oooupy the throne.' 

', Death of Parmemo. 

, ^Itiii totally unknoiim whether JParmenio was 
Eiware or not of the desigiia of his son; at all 
e!KeDts> it was judged unsafe to^Xet him live. An 
offioec of the guards, named Fol^damas> was, 
Qierofore,. directed- to mount a fleet dromedary, 
lad proceed across the desert^ so aa to reach 
Ecbatana in Media, where Parmenio was, before 
liit^geiMe could reach him of the fate of his 
HMi. / He was the bearer of two letters to Par- 
menio ; one from the king, the other as if from 
^ulotaBi being sealed with his signet ; he luui 
iliio letters to the principal officers, directing 
themi to act as he -should direoti them. Though 
the distance was five hundred and sixty miles, he 
Boeomplished it, under t^e guidance of some of 
the natives, in eleven days* He then arranged 
Ills pkms with the officers, and waited on Parme- 
010, who was walking in the park of the palace. 
When he read Alexander's letter, he said the 
iking was about to engage in another expedition, 
praised bis enei^gy, but observed, that he ought 
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to spare himself more. Wlien he opened and 
read the other letter he was observed to smile, 
and before he had finished it, the officers drew 
their swnrda and slew him. The soldiers were 
preparing to avenge him, but a letter from the 
king to them, informing them of Parraenio's guilt, 
w^ read, and thej Eubmitted quietly. 

Capture and Deatit ofSessas. 

tilesander now directed his course eastwards, 
d reduced the country called Cabul at the 
present day, and founded a city named from him- 
self. When the winter was nearly over, be led 
his troops ovei- the great mountain- range whicli 
separates it from Bactria. The men suffered 
greatly irom the depth of the snow and tJie want 
of provisions, but difficulties never impeded Alex- 
ander, and the mountains were passed. Beasus, 
feaiing to meet him, hastened to cross the river 
Oxus or Jihoon, and get iuto Sog(ti^a. as the 
regiou between that river and the Jaxartes or 
SihQon was named. All Bactria submitted to 
tho conqueror, who then prepared tu pass tlio 
Osus and pursue Bessus. The Oxus being lialf 
a mile wide, the passage was a matter of' no small 
diScuhy i but Ly means of rafts, supported by 
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skiDS filled with hay, the troops got over in about 
five days. Bessus was shortly after betrayed and 
delivered np to the Macedonians by two of his 
assocfates in guilt Alexander caused him to be 
publicly scourged and sent to the city of Bactria. 
for the present ; and some time after he was sent 
to Ecbatana, and given up to the family of Da- 
rius, by whom he was put to death with great 
torture. 

War with the Scythians, 

Sogdiana is one of the most delightful and fer- 
tile regions in the whole world. Alexander saw 
clearly its great natural advantages, and was 
therefore proceeding to raise a city on the banks 
of the Jaxartes, when the Sogdians and Bactrians 
rose in rebellion, and expelled or massacred all 
the Macedonian garrisons. Alexander displayed 
his usual vigour and celerity. In the short space 
of three days he captured five towns. He then 
reduced the capital of Sogdiana, named Cyr6- 
polis ; and as the Scythians or Turks who dwelt 
beyond the Jaxartes had assembled great masses 
of their cavalry on the opposite bank of that 
river, with the purpose of aiding the Sogdians, 
he passed his army over it by the aid of t^^ '^is^ 
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akins in the face of the enemy, and then drove 
Ihem off with the loss of odo thousand men. He 
pursaed them for some iray, till, having drunk 
some bad water, he was taken so ill that his men 
had to carry him back to the river. Soon after 
tlie Scythians spnt, suing for peace, which he 
granted, and he then repassed the Jasartes. Du- 
ring his absence, the greatest misfortune occurred 
which had befallen his arms since he entered 
Asia, a corps of not less than five thousand men 
having been cut to pieces by the enemy. This 
inaurrection of the Sogdians and Bactrians lasted 
nearly two years; and had it not been at length 
suppressed, it might have led to a general rising 
against the Macedonians, and perhaps to the an- 
nihilation of their power. 

The Cerenumy of Prosiraiian, 
txaoder wis wdl au'are that his dominion 
not be maintained by force alone, and that 
he must conciliate the Orientals by adopting ihdr 
manners to at least a eertaiii extent. He com- 
menced by assuming the dress of the Plerstan 
mniiarehs, though to the no little offence of fcb 
rude Macedonian followers, who, inc^jtaUe of 
poUttcal views, tbowgVt. tW\. \\!ie^ were to loid R 
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fGt the people of the East, and insult their feel- 
igs and violate their usages as they pleased, 
jnong the usages of the oriental courts, one of 
te most important is that of prostration, or bow- 
\g the body (the worshiping of the New Testa* 
lent, the hoiou of the Chinese), but than which 
)thing was more repugnant to the feelings of 
le Greeks, who considered it due only to the 
(ds. In order to induce his European followers 
\ acquiesce in this practice, Alexander saw that 

would be necessary to proceed with great cau- 
on, while it was a point that could not be con- 
Mled to their prejudices, as, without it, he would 
Dt be properly a monarch in the eyes of his 
ersian subjects. It was therefore arranged that 
le ideas then prevalent am(mg the Greeks, of 
iacchus, Hercules, and others having been only 
eified men, should be taken advanti^e of, and 
le subject be introduced at one of the great 
anquets, at which Greeks and Persians alike 
ere entertained by the monarch. 

Alexander had in his train several men of let- 
ups and philosophers, and it was to one of them, 
amed Anaxarchus, that the delicate task of open- 
ig the matter was committed. Accordingly, 
hea the wine was going round, he t^y^k. cstfe^^.-* 
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ston to observe, that the king had cert^aly a 
better right to diviuity than Bacchus or Her- 
cules; and that as the Macedonians were sure to 
give him divine honours afler his death, it vould 
be more just of them to ilo it while he vaa yet 
alive. The greater part of the company listened 
in silent dbapprobation ; but a phiU^opher named 
Cdlisthenes spoke strongly, reprehending the flat- 
tery of Anaxarchus, and arguing. against the cere- 
mony as impolitic, if nothing more. The king, 
observing that the Macedonians approved of what 
he said, gave up liis design for the preseut, and 
sent to inform them that they were not required 
to prostrate themselves. The Persian Robks 
then, by way perhaps of eifample, performed the 
ceremony; but the only effect was, thit Leo- 
natus ridiculed tlietn, to the great displeasure of 
Alexander. 

Murder of Cleitus. 
While Alexander was wintering in Bactria, the 
festal day of Bacchus arrived, but the king, for 
what reason is unknown, devoted it to the twin- 
gods, Castor and Pollux. Drinking was deep as 
uaual, tor Persians and Macedonians were alike 
to the wi&ft-cvi.^ The oouveiaation 
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imsd on tke suljjeet of the. twiii% whose ex* 
Mtb, and oven those of Hercules, ynre {nro^ 
iimoed to be inferior to those of the king. 
imtaBrhofVtever^ who had saved his life at the 
liOBieas^ b^ng heated with wine, upheld the 
wsB'^of the godsf and asserted that what was 
iciibed to Alexander had reaUy been done by 
MB/ Macedonians. Some then began to disparage 
le notions of Philip, as compared with those of 
li's^n : this again roused Cleitus, and he began 
f'^UA tiiose of the former, and to run down 
fOSe of the lattery and remindiiig him of the 
Me of the Granicus, he cried, ^< This hand, 
lexander, saved thee on that day," The king, 
hb was also warm with wine, sprang up, ^atd 
as rushing at him, but was kept back by his 
lends. The isompany th^i hurried Ckitus 
iray; but as Alexander in his rage still kept 
dling out his name, he came in again, saying. 
Here is Cleitus, Alexander;" and the king, 
Mtchhig a spear from one of his guards^ ran 
itti through the body and killed him. Struck 
Ith honror at what he had done, he instantiy 
iMsed the butt of the spear against the wall and 
tempted to kill himself by rushing on it» but he 
IDi prevented, and conveyed to hia chajB»hft.«^ 
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where he remained for three tiaya, obstinately re- 
fasing meat and drink, lamenting; and colliD^ on 
Ills nurse, recounting the ill-return be hsd iiin;ile 
for her care of him, and calling himself the mur- 
derer of her brotlier. At length his grief g»ve 
way to the arguments of his friend^ and he R- 
Eumed his customary activity. 

Seduction oflJie Hill-Forts. 
In the spring Alesander led out his troops. 
an<l reduced tlie hill-forts of the country. One 
of these, belonging to a chief named Usyartes, 
was of remarkable Btrength) being situated on n 
precipitous and nearly inaccessible rock, with a 
large garrbon abundantly supplied with pro- 
visions. To the summons of Alesander they 
replied, that he must get winged soldiers if lie 
would take the place. This insolent answer only 
served to stimulate him ; he offered great rewards 
to any of his soldiers who would climb the locki 
and from those who presented themselves, three 
hundred of the beat adapted to the servica wore 
selected. They provided themselves with the irau 
pins of the tents to lix in the hard snow with 
which the rock was covered ; and in the groundj 
where il was bare and strong, cords vara at- 
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kcbed to t^ fiM* TJiey set out «t night, and 
egan the ascent at the steepest part of ike rock, 
9 being. the part most neglected by the garrison, 
rawing themselves up by mesiis o£ the pins and 
ords, and, with the loss of thirty men who fell 
nd were killed, they attained the summit. They 
lien, as directed, waved pieces of linen in the 
ir, and Alexander sent a herald, summoning the 
arrison to surrender, as he had now gotten the 
ringed soldiers. They looked and beheld the 
eldiers above their heads, and were so terrified, 
hat the^ instantly surrendered themselves and 
he fortress. The family of Oxyartes were among 
he captives, and Alexander was so fascinated by 
hei beauty of Roxana, the daughter of that chief, 
bat he made her his wife. 

.i . . ... 

; Deaths of Hermo^aiis and CalfistAenes. 

' While Alexander was in these regions he took 
ppeat delight in the chase of the lions and other 
rild beasts> which were in the imknense royal 
^rks* • One day a huge lion, being roused, was 
MPeparing to make a spring at the king, when 
Lyalmaehus, an officer who had already distin- 
guished himself by ikying a great lion on the 
banks of the Euphrates, stepped before him ; but 
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Alexander, covetous of every kind of famcj made 
him retire, BayiDg that be could kill a lion as well 
Bs Lysimachua. He theo received the lion on the 
point of his huuting-spear, and laid him dead on 
the spot. 

In another of these hunting parties a wild boar 
was making at the king, when Hermomis, one of 
the royal pages, struck the animal and killed him. 
Alexander was so incensed at being thus antici- 
pated, that he ordered Hermolaiis to be whipt in 
presence of his fellow-pages, and to be depriyed 
of his horse. The high-spirited youth could not 
endure the disgrace, and he resolved to efface it 
in the blood of his sovereign. Some of liis com- 
rades entered into his design. They arranged to 
assassinate the king in his sleep, on the night 
when it would be the turn of one of tbeni to 
watch. On that night Alexander was coming 
from table with the intention of retiring to rest, 
when a Syrian woman who followed the anny, 
and was believed to be inspired, met him, and 
bade him return and spend the remainder of the 
night at table. Alexander, who was in the habit 
of attending to her warnings, complied, and next , 
moiiiing one of the accomplices made a discovery I 
^^L-ibe plot. The conspintton were seixed utd J 
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ut to the torture, when they confessed their 
uilt« They were then brought to trial before 
ae assembly of the army, by whom they were 
ondemned and stoned to death. 

Hermolaiis had been on terms of great inti- 
lacy with Callisthenes, from whom he receired 
sssons in philosophy, and> according to the best 
uthorities, he and his companions declared that 
^lallisthenes had encouraged them in their design. 
Uexander, who had been greatly offended by his 
induct in the affair of the prostration, readily 
iQtertained a charge against him, and the phi* 
osopher was laid in irons. Accprdiqg to one 
authority he died in confinement, whilst another 
«ys that he was tortured and hanged. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Invasion oflncUa. 

IThe mighty mind and boundless ambition of 
Alexander aimed at nothing less than the con- 
juest of the whole world. He had for some time 
&xed his view on India, a country famed for its 
irealth, and hitherto untrodden by the foot of aa 

y2 
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invader. The Bactrian and Sogdian insurrectioD 
being at length Gupprcesed, he set out on lib 
inarcli for India. He creased the great tnouit- 
lain-range ealled ParopSiuisus or Hindoo Kob, 
and marched through the country now Duoed 
AffgaDbtua, for the river Indus. The peapl<> of 
tlie regions through which he passed defended 
their towns with great courage, and tbci'e was 
much hard fighting. On one occasion Alexander, 
who was always foremost, received a wound in 
tlie shoulder. Among the places taken was a 
roclt or hill-fort named Aomos, ivhich was said 
to have resisted the Grecian hero Hercules, or 
more probably the Persian hero Roostem, or 
some other oriental warrior of fable, whom the 
Greeks, in their usual mannei', identified witli 
their own Hercules. 

As the rajah, or prince, named Taxiles, who 
ruled beyond the Indus, had abeady concluded a 
treaty with Alexander, no opposition to the pas- 
sage of that river was apprehended. The army 
crossed it by a bridge of boats ; and aftsi a. halt 
of some time in Taxiles' capital city to refresh 
the nien, tlic march was directed for the river 
Hyilaapt'B or Belioot. The region beyond this 
streajawK goTetned by a prince iiamed Portu, 
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fhbi dMailiiiig tot etibmit to tiie inv«der, resolved 

or dispute th<9 passage of the river, whose fartiier 

Milk he covered wtt^ horse and foot, elephants, 

iid'war^hariots. Aktandeis on bomio^ to the 

Pi;f<itep^ foutid it a mile in breadtiy and Tofling 

V v«si body of waters, deep and tttr1>id« Ta pass 

t^- as he had passed the Oxus aind other rivers, he 

nifw to be ndposslble. He had therefore recooive 

lO'tiiesdtee stratagem whieh the gr^ Hannilml 

employed, more Ihan one htnidred years latere in 

his paatoge of the Ri^dne; He resolved to ^i- 

deavoCir to get over with a piart of his army, 

nnknown to the enemy, lat a place higher np the 

streaim, and then to assail the hostile camp, and 

thus t6 give his other troops a» opportunity of 

lefff^ctkig their passage. But Poms got timely 

information, and led his whole army* out against 

Alexander.' A severe* aotion ensued, for the In- 

diliiis fought with courage^ and the elephants did 

tnuch execatiob ; but fortune, as usual, tooic die 

jiide of discipMbe and skiH, and a complete vie- 

iibry remained with the Europeans. Ponis, a nnm 

of gigantic stal^e, mounted on a stately elephant, 

Biid covered with steel armour of proof, fought 

With 'courage worthy of his birth and rank. 

Alesiahdery 'who adknkred his gallant bearings and 
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ivifllicd to soya his life, seeing that he had re- 
ceived a wound, seot Tasiles to request hiln to 
surrender, but Forus turned to assail the traitor^ 
as he deemed hiin, and Taxiles had to fly. Alex- 
ander sent other persons again aad again, and at 
length the ludian king suffered himself to be con- 
veyed into the presence of the conqueror, Alex* 
ander asked him if he had »iiy thing to desire, he 
replied, " To be treated as a king." Alexander 
returned, that he would do so for his own. sake, 
but asked if there was nothing else. " All is 
contained in that," ivas the reply of tlie Indian. 
The conqueror, charmed with his noble frank- 
ness, gave him his liberty, and not merely re- 
stored him his kingdom, but increased its extent. 
The region which Alexander had invaded is 
known in modern times by its Persian name, the 
Punjab, that is. Five-rivers, from the five great 
streams that run through it. Of tliese rivers he 
had now passed two, and he still advanced and 
crossed two more, anil reached the fifth, culled 
the Hyphasis or Sutlej. Beyond this, he learned, 
lay ibe dominions of the powerful monarch who 
was sovereign of all India, and abounded in 
wealth. This intelligence only served to stijuU- 
jAteJiim ; he hoped to reach the oelebratedG 
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■esy and penetrate to the ocean which was be* 
ietved to encompass the earth. But his troops 
rere daunted by what they heard; since they 
otered India they had had little but hard fight* 
■g and toilsome marching, and they mutinied, 
ad refused to advance. He tried on them the 
iRsot of his eloquence, but in vain ; he shut him- 
elf up for three days in his tent, the soldiers 
emained unmored ; he then gave the word to 
etum, and the announcement was received with 
ears of gratitude and with shouts of joy. 

Descent of the Rivers, 

The great rivers of the Punj&b all flow into 
ach other> and the Indus carries their united 
niters into the sea. Alexander, who was re- 
olred to visit the ocean on that side of the 
arth» had given directions to build and collect 
essiek on the Hydaspes; and when he reached 
bat river, on his return, he embarked himself 
irith a part of his troops in the fleet, and directed 
he remainder to march down the banks of the 
treanu As he proceeded, he reduced the nations 
m each side* On one of these occasions he at- 
acked a town belonging to a people called the 
MLallians, who defended it with ^reat coarag,<&% 
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In an assault, Alesand^r vaa himsdf the first to 
mount a scaling-ladder, and he reached the top of 
the wall, where he stood exposed to the weapons 
of the enemies. His guards, in their haste to 
come to his aid, crowded the ladders so that they 
broke, and he remained alone. The Indians 
hurled their missiles at him ; his guards called to 
him to leap down into their arms, but, urged by 
an impulse of desperate valour, he sprang down 
into the town. He placed his back against the 
wall ; the first four who mshed at him feU by his 
Bword i the rest then stood at a distance and 
showered their missiles oQ him. Just tlien three 
of his officers got up on tbe wall, end jumped 
down to his aid. But an Indian sent an arrow 
from a powerful bow, which pierced through the 
king's steel cuirass, and wounded him aeverrfy in 
the breast, and he sank down ready to swoon. 
His companions held their shields before him, 
but all were doomed to perish, had not the troops 
burst in on all sides. The place thus was taken 
by storm, and all in it were put to the swoni. 

Alexander resumed his voyage and iraehed thp 

Indus, and proceeded down that stream to the 

sea. As he approached its mouth, and was In the 

^^Ujt.viere it is twelve mHes wide, & gsle'of wtod 

^ i 
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ibliged his fleet to take shelter in a creek for the 
light; and next morning his men, to their sur- 
Nrise and terror, found their ships all agroundf 
^sd the river at a distance from them. Greater 
till were their terror and amazement when they 
lehdd the waters returning with fury, and cover* 
pg ail the space that had been left exposed, and 
ioating the vessels and dashing them together. 
Co us there would be nothing wonderful in all 
his, but in the Mediterranean sea, with which 
done the Greeks were acquainted, the tides are 
lardly perceptible. When the damage done to 
he vessels had been repaired, Alexander pursued 
m voyage, and at length he liad tha satisfaction 
i^ spreading his sails on the eastern ocean, being 
probably the first European who could boast of 
»uch an expbit 

Return across the Desert, 

Alexander gave a part of hb fleet to an ofl&cer 
named Nearchus, with directions, when the proper 
season was come, to sail from the mouth of the 
Indus to that of the Euphrates. He sent a part 
of bis army and the baggage back to Persia by 
an easy route, while he himself resolved to lead 
the remainder thither through the desert that ex« 
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Wnded to the Bea-eoaat. Never before or Bince 
has an army ventured to cross that roniiidable 
desert, wbicli ia named Gedrosia or Mekraii, aitd 
the sufTeriiigs of the troops from heat, from thirst, 
from fatigue, during the sixty days wliich they 
occupied in passing it, are not to be described. 
The loss of men and of beasts of burdcu vai 
immense. Alexander shared in all the tolla and 
privations; he marched on foot at the head of 
hia men, and when one day, while all were suf- 
fering the torture of thirst, a small quantity of 
brackish water waa discovered, and one of the men 
filled a helmet with it and brought it to the king, 
he poured it out untasted on the sondsi to show 
his men that he would enjoy nothing of whioli 
they could not all partake. 

At length the troops emerged from this fearful 
desert, and reached the province of Carmauia, 
where they were joined by the remainder of the 
army; and after devoting some time to repose, 
the march was resumed for Persia, and the eoiw 
queror finally reposed &om his toils in the pftlacfl 
at Susa. 

Marria^M. 
It was a part of the plaa of Alexander) in 
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vder to prevent jealousies between bis new and 
Id BubjectSy as mnch as possible to encourage 
Bter]narriage& of the two natiom. He had al- 
Bftdjrset an examj^ himself by marrying Roxana^ 
nd as the customs of Macedonia permitted poly* 
juny, he now espoused Stateira, the daughter of 
)ariu8, and gave her sister to his friend Hephae- 
iion* Eighty of the principal officers followed 
he example of their soverisign, and united them- 
Avea with Persian ladies of rank. The mar- 
iages (the king's included) were all celebrated 
i; the same time in the palace, and Alexander 
pare the brides magnificent dowers. The ex- 
imple extended to the rest of the army, and not 
ess than ten thousand of the soldiers gratified 
heir sovereign by taking Persian wives. 

Death of HepluBslion. 

Alexander, who had formed extensive plans of 
sommerce, personally inspected the course of the 
ivers which flow into the Persian gulf; which 
U!!m of the sea he also vkited. He then, by his 
H)urage and presence of mind, quelled a f<Minida- 
)le mutiny among his troops; after which he pro- 
ceeded to Media, and took up his abode at 
Bebatana* While there he cdebrated a s^^lendid 
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sacrifice, followed by games and banquets, at 
which, as usuaJ, the wine was freely quaffed by 
the guests. In consequence, perhaps, of excess 
in drinking, Hephiestion was attacked by a fever 
which carried him oG on the seventh day. Tb« 
grief of the king was excessive ; during three 
days he neither ate nor drank ; be expended the 
sum of ten thousand talents on the funeral, and 
he directed that the deceased should be worahipeil 
as a hero. 

Last ilays of Alexmtder. 
Ecbatana Alexander returned to Baby- 
lie approached that city he was met liy 
the Clialdeeans, or priests of the god Bclus, who 
assured him that it had been revealed to them 
that it was not safe for hiui to enter its gatiti. 
'I'he monarch, however, who had destined Baby- 
lon for his seat of empire, disregarded the warn- 
ing of the priests, whose motive be suspected to 
be one of self-interest. He assembled there a 
large tleet, and he proposed to invade and con> 
quer the peninsula of Arabia. Meantime he per- 
■Dually inspected the canals and lakes of the rich 
land of Assyria. When the preparations for the 
At«biaii expedition were nearly completcdi lie 
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offered a sacrifice, which, as usual, was followed 
by banquets and deep drinking. The king, whose 
constitution had probably suffered by the fatigues 
he had undergone, was attacked by a fever which 
baffled the skill of his physicians, and be died, 
after a few days' illness, in the thirteenth year of 
his reign, and only the thirty-third of his age. 

The mighty projects of Alexander died with 
him. His generals contended with the sword for 
the great provinces of his empire, and formed 
from these the kingdoms of Syria, Egypt, and 
others, all of which were finally conquered by the 
Romans, and Greece itself was also absorbed in 
the enormous empire of Rome. 
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qiMlMs, be tofether with the Principlea of Heteorolwy and 
Aatronamy; tnlh tbe llteory of Tides, tic. Preccdeif by an 



V In tbia edition are introdnced many new qnectkiai relat- 
ing tathe poailioniof the 3uD,Uoon, and Planeli, fbr Itie yeit 
IB39, IB39, leiO, 1841, IS43, respcctiTeW' 

REY, by Pbiob, 3e. 6a. cloth. 

A TREATISE on GEOMETRY, and its APPLI- 

-'*- CATION to the ARTS. By D. Lahdhgr, D.C.L. Pen. 8Y0. 
with Virnette Title, Ba. clntb. 

•»■ Whilst demonatratine tlie propertlea nf Geomelry in a 
conciae, simple, and elenKntary manner, it has tieen the object 
of the Aiitbor to give the aubjeci ■ practical lieattng la Ita vanona 
applications to the Arts. 

CTUDENT'S MANUAL; or, nn Appendaire to 
'-' the Rnzliib Uictionarieai being an Ktymotulcal md Ei- 
nlanatory Vocabulary of Words dertyed from Ibc GREEK. »r 
B. U. Black, LL-D. New Edit, lauio. 3a. fid. clotb. 

£rrA10L0GICAL""nnd" EXPLANATORY 
WCT/ON.4Rr Df WORDS dert»en rrom Oi=\-ktlN ■, with amnt- 

rog- «/o«l/io(iou»n'om Eminent Vitlleia-li'^MiA-^SinB.-AA&jd^ 



■ki 
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LINDLEY MURRAY'S WORKS. 

NBW EDITIONS, WITH THB AUTHOR'S LAST CORRECTIONS. 

piRST BOOK for CHILDREN. 18mo. 6d. sd. 

AN ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK; with Read- 
-^ iug Lessons, adapted to the capacities of Children, to teach 
Orthog^phy and Pronunciation tog^ether. 18mo. Is. 6d. bound. 

INTRODUCTION to the ENGLISH READER. 
-^ 12mo. 28. 6d. bound. 

THE ENGLISH READER; or, Pieces of Prose 
-^ and Poetry, selected from the best Writers : with Observa- 
tions on the Principles of g^d Reading. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

Q EQUEL to the ENGLISH READER; or, Elegant 
^ Selections in Prose and Poetry. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

PNGLISH GRAMMAR, adapted to the different 
-^ Classes of Learners. With an Appendix, containing Rules 
and Observations for assisting the more advanced Students to 
Write with Perspicuity and Accuracy. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bd. 

AN ENLARGED EDITION of MURRAY'S 

-^ ABRIDGED ENGLISH GRAMMAR; containing nu- 
merous additional Exercises. By the Rev. Dr. Giles, Head 
Master of the City of London School. I8mo. Is. 6d. cloth lettered. 
*«* The present edition contains examples and exercises so 
numerous, that a pupil who has gone through them all may be 
fairly supposed to possess a very competent and satisfactory 
knowledge of the subject. 

PNGLISH EXERCISES; consistinor of Exem- 
-^ plifications of the Parts of Speech, Instances of False Or- 
thography, Violations of the Rules of Syntax^ Defects in Punctu- 
ation, and Violations of the Rules respectmg Perspicuity and 
Accuracy. 12mo. 2s. bound. 

A KEY to the ENGLISH EXERCISES ; calcu- 
-^ lated to enable Private Learners to become their own In- 
structors in Grammar and Composition. l2mo. 2s. bd. — The 
Exercises and Key may be had in one volume, 3s. 6d. bd. 

TNTRODUCTION au LECTEUR FRANCOIS ; 

-■- ou, Recueil de Pieces choises : avec PExplication des Idio- 
tismes et des Phrases difficiles. l2mo. 3s. 6d. oound. 

T ECTEUR FRANCOIS; ou, Recueil de Pieces, 
■^ en Prose et en Vers. tir6es des meUleurs Ecrivains, pour 
servir k perfectionner les Jeunes Gens dans la Lecteur \ ^ Ateudse y 
leur Connoissance de laLangue Vrvns^V&e*, fe\k^ssax\BR^i>o5aw.\ 
/ dea Prindpea de Vertu et de PifcU. l^mo. ^*,\«>mA. \ 

/Of- 
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LiTtDLEv Mui.iuy'b Wobes- Continued. 

A HANDSOME LIBRAHY EDITION uf ibe 
GKAMMABglD^Lhernith tbe ExercneaudKer. 3 Toli. 






M) the AbrMgment of Utunjr'a 



GRAMMATICAL QUESTIONS, adapied I 

^^ Unmiuar of LiniUey MiuTay, witb Kotei. Bv C. Bu: 



Sa, sd. bound. 
HE BOOK nf MONOSYLLABLES 

iBptfdWtht 
bj faroUiar | 



Ibe Child'! Monilor, adapted la the Canacitii 
'Uiuircii ; cilcnlBled to inilrnci, bv familiar rndatioii 
Principles of EduntionuidMoraUty- BjJ.^OBsai' 



L 



By Ihenime Author. 
THE CHILD'S MONITOR ; or, Parenul 

lnstru«ion: containing « great variety of ProgreMive Leswni 
ailiplcd for Children, caicnlated to instruct them in ReadinE. Kc 
N'ew Edition, iSmo. 19. bound. 

PRONOUNCING EXPOSITOR; or, n New 
Spelline-Boak : in which the divirililc Words »re divided aireea- 
bly to the plan recoininendrd tiy Dri. Lowlh and Aah, and pro- 
nounced and explained chiefly after the manner or Walxer, 
BiDwue, Juuea, &c. New Edition, mnch improved, ISnio. le. bd. ; 

ENGLISH EXERCISES, OrthoKrBl>ljicul an.) ; 
Grammatical j lieinc B Selection of Choice Piecea, to Pnise and 

the Juvenile Mind in SpelUoK and drammai. N'ew Hditlon, ; 



'pHE NEW PANTHEON; or, »ii Iiilrjdueltnn 

■*- totlie Mythology of the Ancient*, in Question and Answer' 
coniiiledfortfae Use of Young Feraon*. To nbich are added, 
an Accentuated indei, Uueations for Eierciie, and Poeileal 
Illu Bl rations of Qrectan Mytboluicy, rromUomerandVirglL By 
W. J. UuHT. Kew Edition, considerably enUrsed by the ad- 
Ijt'on Dfthe Oriental and Ndrtbem Mythology, lamo. with 11 



By (tw umi tLuOAT, 



AN lNTR0D(3C1\01ii \n vVt ^-\.\L\^V 

CHRONOLOGX «id ANCIENT tt\«Ci«t- " 

4a. bound. . — 
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A SKETCH of MODERN and ANCIENT 
-^ GEOGRAPHY. By Samuel Butler, D.D. the late 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 12th Edition, 8vo. 9s. bds. 

PREFACE. 

In the present edition the author has made some very im- 
portant additions, chiefly in the modem part, which the alteration 
in the census of different countries, especiaUy of Great Britain, 
made requisite. He has endeavoured to condense a rreat quan- 
tity of matter, derived from scattered but interesting documents, 
into as small a compass as might be consistent with perspicuity, 
without altering the nature of an elementary treatise ; it bein^ 
his object to give the most comprehensive general information in 
his power, and to leave minuter details to more extensive works. 

By the same Author, 

AN ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
consisting of Twent^*-three Ckiloured Maps, firom a new set of 
Plates ; corrected, with a complete Index. 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 

AN ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: 
consisting of Twenty-two Coloured Maps; with a complete 
Accentuated Index. 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 

A GENERAL ATLAS of ANCIENT and 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; consisting of Forty-five Coloured 
Maps, and two Indexes. 4to. 24s. half-bound. 

*»* The Latitude and Longitude are given in the Indexes to 
these Atlases. 



nUTLINE GEOGRAPHICAL COPY BOOKS 

^ (Ancient and Modem) ; with the Lines of Latitude and Lon- 
gitude onlv. Intended as Practical Exercises for the Pupil to 
fill up, ana designed to accompany the above. 4to. each 4s. ; or 
7s. 6a. together. 



AN ABRIDGMENT of BP. BUTLER'S 

-^ MODERN and ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY : arranged in the 
form of Question and Answer, for the Use of B^inners. By 
Mary Cunningham. 2d Edition, fcp. 8vo. 28* cloth lettered. 

Xp LEMENTS of MYTHOLOGY ; or, an Easy and 
^-^ Concise History of the Pagan Deities ; intended to enable 
the young reader to understanathe Ancient Writers of Greece 
and Rome. By R. Valpy, D.D. . 7th Edition, 18mo. 28. bound. 



POETICAL CHRONOLOGY of ANCL^^X ^^\ 
ENGLISH HISTORY; 
Notes, By the late R. Yalft 



ENGLISH HISTORY; with H\iltoficA wA^to:sJ««*^ 
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THE ACCIDENCE and PRINCIPLES of ENQ- 

^ LI9U GRAMMAR. By B. R. Shabt, Author Dr"Tta> 

FntcticK or Elocution," &c &c. lamo. price «. clotb lettered. 

•.*Tlie AcciDEDCBtepurately, price li. clolb IctlHed. 

f'KAMMAR of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY; 

^ an Introdnction and Compadlonto thrlumr Woriiof the 
sameAgthor. By tlieRev. J. Goldbhith. New Edit. imprDTcd 
anil corrected, iUaitrated with Viens of the principal Catiiuls,a 
variety of Uaps, Kc ismo. M. M. Int.— KEt^ tM, 
By the lanie Aathor, 
GEOGRAPHY ou a POPULAR PLAN. New 
Edition, inrlodinf Extracts from recent VojBEe* Bad Travel*, 
withEneravinn, repreaentinir Ihe Dreatea, Cuatonia, &c. of all 
Nation. 1 View* of Ciliea; Mips, &c. laioo. lii.lKl. 

TNTRODUCTION lo GOLDSMITH'S GEO- 

■■- GRAPHY. By J. DovfLiNO. ISmo.M.— BylhesaraeAnthor, 

FIVE HUNDRED QUESTIONS c.n ihe MAPS 

la Qoldamitb's Grammar of Geography. IBma. 3d.— KET, 9d. 

GEOGRAPHY for YOUTH. Bv llie Rev, J. 
^ Hartlky. VlliEdil.lImo.lB.6d.bd.— BjtheaameABthor, 
The Fir^i 



THE ARITHMETICIAN'S GUIDE; or, « 

-L Complete Eierclse Book, for Fabtic Bchoali andPrinW 
Teachei^. By W.Taxldk. 12ma. Si. fid. bound. 

A KEY lo lliB same. By W. H. White, of the 
;.i„j «..t u„i achooi, Bedford. lHuo. 4i. bd. 



A N INTRODDCTION to PRACTICAL ARITH- 

-^ METICinTwDPartBL withvariDoi Nates aud occailDBal 

years Teacher of Accounts and the Mathemaiics in Micclafte)/ 
In lima. Part I. letb Edit. Hi. fid. bd, ; i>art II. iOi EdiL aa.Gd. 
bd.— KEYS to both Furta, price ed. each, aewed. 

T EMPRIRRE'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 

AJ_ abrida:edfrom Anlbon't •Del Barker'i. By E. H. B«RKia, 
"f ■' Cambridge, ad Edit, poal aro. S«. M. bonnd. 



'i 
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AN ABRIDGMENT of UNIVERSAL HIS- 
-^ TORY, adapted to the Use of Families and Schools ; with 
appropriate Questions at the end of each Section. By the Rev. 
H. J. Knapp, M.A. New Edition, with considerable Additions, 
12mo. ds. bound. 

pOETRY for CHILDREN ; consisting of Selec 
-'^ tions of easy and interesting^ Pieces from the best Poets, 
interspersed with Original Pieces. By Miss Aikin. New Edit. 
18mo. 2s. half-bound. 

A TREATISE on PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 

-^ By A. Nesbit. 3d Edition, 12mo. 5s. bound. 
A KEY to the same, 12mo. 6s. bound. 



D 



R. NOEHDEN'S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

8th Edition, corrected and revised, by the Rev. C. H. F. 
BiALLOBLOTZKY, Ph. D.. German Master to the City of London 
School, &c. 12mo. 8s. bos. 

DR. NOEHDEN'S EXERCISES for WRIT- 
ING GERMAN according to the Rules of Grammar. 6th 
Edition, 12mo. 8s. bds.— KEY, by J. R. Schultz, 4th Edition, 
corrected, l2mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

RABENHORSTS POCKET DICTIONARY of 
the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 5th Edition, 
materially improved, by D. Bo i lb au, pocket size, 12s. bd. 

THE LINGUIST ; a Complete Course of Instruc- 
tions in the GERMAN LANGUAGE; in which attention 
is particularly directed to peculiarities in Grammatical Forms and 
Construction. Exemplified by selections from the best Authors. 
By D. BoiLBAU, Author of ** The Nature and Genius of the 
German Language ;'* " Key to the German Language and Ck>n- 
versation," &c. kc. New Edition, carefully revised and cor- 
rected, 1 vol. 12mo. 78. cloth. 

A NEW UNIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR; 
-^ being an accurate System of French Accidence and Syntax. 
By N. Hambl. New Edition, greatly improved, l2mo. 48. 
bound. 

By the came Author* y 

GHAMAfATICAL EXE1XC\^¥*^- ^^^^Kx<nssOs 
l2mo. 48,— KEY, 12mo. 88.--Q.\3B»i:iO^^'w*i5DL IBAi^^^vs^^tSi" 



0- 
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'THE WORLD ; 



MINIATURE; con 

r the Situation, SMent, Pi 
. Haunirl, Curifwitiei, &c. 



AN EXPLANATORY PRONOUNCING DIC- 

-a TIOKARY (rf Ihn FRENCH LANGUAGE, in Fwrn* md 
if BveiT Sill»ble ii digtinrUy 



EnjcIlEb ; nliereiD (he GEietSonn 
;aon»i7 



SpelUiiB RspreMiiUtiTe ot eYery 
tM Verb!, Rttu1«r, IrreeiilM, 
Pronunciation. ByL'AbftT- 
UnivenityofPiria. New Kdi 






Lnd; uid t^ 



icipleior 



itb Uii 
UT ot Art! in %ae 
Onto. 6e. tid. 

NUGENT'S POCKET DICTIONARY of the 
VKENCU ud ENGLISH LANGUAGES! conttioiBfUw 

foIlowloK «dUitJoni and improrements! — 1. New W»rd> in 
nnifnt dk in acli LanKiuute. >- Rumple* sad Pbrun, te 
fsdlltate ths rcsdlnE of Modem Writen. <. Directioni ii to 
Oil! Choice to be marte of the Frencb Word best •dupled to ei- 
pre« tbe idesoftbe writer or qwiker. 4. Prepoiitiona anneied 
(0 the Frmch Verbt »nil Adjeclite*, nfiewing wb«( ouc tliey 
[OTern. SSdEdilion, re?ised and irnuiged.liT J. C.Ta.bvbh, 
Ereoclt Master ID Eton College, pocket aiie, Sb. 6d. bonud. 

OUTLINES of HISTORY, from the Earlieal 
Period to tbe AbdicHtlon ot Napoleon. By Tiomas 
KitoHTLET, Ein. New Edition, corrected and coiuideiably 
improved, i vol. ftp. Bio. 6e. doth lettered. 
Uy the ume Anthor, 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, 2 rols. 

ISmo. 1<9. cloth. 

•>* For the convenience of Scbools, the voltones will alwaya be 
■old aepacstely. 

AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ENG- 
THE HISTORY of GREECE. 3d Edition, 

1 vol. ISmo. fls. Sd. cloth. 

THE HISTORY of ROME. 3d Edition, 

T//4:''HistORY ut \W B.QitAK EMPIRE, 
__ „ _ ;u« to the Biilol -"■-■'—-- 

laao. etl'id. elolh letteted. 
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A TREATISE on the ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 

-^ MANNERS, and INSTITUTIONS of the GREEKS and 
ROMANS. By the Rev. T. D Fosbroke, &c. &c. 2 vols. fcp. 
8vo. with Vig^nette Titles, 12s. cloth lettered. 

AN INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH PARSING, 
•^ adapted to Murray's Grammar and Exercises. By A. 
Nesbit. New Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

THE SCHOLAR'S SPELLING ASSISTANT, 
-*• wherein the Words are arran^i^ed according to their principles 
of Accentuation. By T. Carpenter. New Edition, improved, 
12mo. Is. 6d. bound. 

NOTICE.— TAeon/^ Genuine and Complete Edition o/ Carpen- 
ter's Spelling is published bpMesers. Longman 4r Co. and Messrs. 
Whittaker if Co. Any person selling any other edition than the 
above is liable to action at law ; and on discovery will be immediately 
proceeded against by Messrs, Longman §* Co. 

THE CLASS-BOOK; or, 365 Readinsf Lessons 
-^ for Schools of either Sex ; every Lesson having a clearly 
defined object, and teaching some principle of Science or Morality, 
or some important Truth. By the Rev. D. Blai b. New Edition, 
12mo. 6s. bound. 

By the same Author, 

READING EXERCISES for SCHOOLS; 

being a Sequel to Mavor's Spelling, and an Introduction to the ■ 
Class-Book. New Edition, corrected, 12mo. 2s. bound. 

THE ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK, 

-^ accompanied by a progressive Series of easy and familiar Les- 
sons: intended as an Introduction to the Reading and Spelling of 
the English Language. By Dr. Mayor. 445tn Edition, with 
various revisions and impr«>vements of Dr. Mavor, legally con- 
veyed to them by his assignment, with Frontispiece by Stothard, 
and 44 beautiful Wood Engravings, designed expressly for the 
work by Harvey. The whole pnnted in an entirely new type. 
12mo. Is. 6d. bound. 

*«,* Messrs. Longman and Co. beg to acquaint Booksfllers and 
Conductors of Schools, that the above is the only genuine edition 
of Manor's Spelling, 

By the same Author, 

CLASSICAL ENGLISH POETRY, containinfir 
from Three to Four Hundred of the best Short Pieces in the i 
Language. With a Pre&ce, indicatYn^ iVsA ws«wii %v««^^^ 
Poetry, uid the best modes o( Beci^XVon. '^^w YAiS«Ki^VJ»ft 
5a. 6d, bound. 
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A HISTORY ofOREECE. By ibeRiRht Re».C. 
THIHI.WAI.L, D.D. Bp.orst.navid's. 8 voU. 1cp.9vo. £7.et. 
■a* Tfae first Hven Toluiuei are publisbed, price 419.; Ibe 
remilnins volume Hill be publistied with u Unl« deliy H 
pOMlble. 

rpHE HISTORY of ROME. 2 vols. fcp. 8to. 

-•- wilb Vfgnelte Titles, IM. clotb lettered. 

THE CHRONOLOGY of HISTORY; cnnlaining 
Tablet, CalcDlBtians, and Stalements, indlspenuble for 
ucertnlniiiK the Dales of llistorini Events, uit! of Public end 
PrlvMe Document*, from the esrliest periods to tbe preKnt time. 
By Sir UARnia Nicoub, K.C.H.6. 3d Edition, corrected 
tbrougliDiit, I TOl. fcp.Bvo. Vignette Title, Os. doth lettensL 

A HISTORY of the FALL of ihe ROMAN 
^ EMFIBF. : compriiinK aTiew of the Invuion ind Settle- 
meDtDdbefiirbu-iuia. By J.C, L. DeSishondi. aioll.rcp. 
Bvo. with Vignette Title, lie. clolb lettered. 

IJNCYCLOP^DIA of GEOGRAPHY; com- 

lui at 

ByHuaH Murbay, klt.S.E.t uslsted in AtnioKOHT, ftc by 

""' — or WollBce; Geoloot. fcc. by Proreiior JameMni i 

r, lie. by air W. J. Hooker ; ZooLoaT. tfc. by W. Bwnin- 

Nev EniTioy, corhected 

ipa, drurn by Sidney UmM, and _^. __ 

I on Wood, from Dti-clnga by Swiinsoi 

Sowerby, Btnitt, ftc, representing the moit remarkable objecte 

of Nature and Art in every RegiDa of tbe Globe. CDnMining 

opwarda of ISOO pages, eos. bnanls. 



TLLUSTRATIONS of PRACTICAL MECHA- 

*■ Nica. By the Rev. M. Mosblbv, M.A., Professor of Ka- 
tnral Philaioptay and AstitioDmy in King's Collen, London) 
*■-' — "■- Hut Volume of IllBtiratioua of Science by (be fto- 
riu-g College, lyaVIcv.wo.'KVaiiuuaeroa* Wood- 
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N FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. By Mrs. 

John Sandford. 2d Edit. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 7s.'6d. cloth 
lettered. 

" Mrs. Sandford's previous work entitles her name to respect, 
and her present performance strengthens her claim to it. It is 
an offering which her sex should receive with gratitude." 

Court Journal. 
**Mrs. Sandford's observations appear to be the result of 
experience and mature reflection, and are distinguished by 
amiability and good sense, pervaded with a strong religious 
f eeling. "— Spect ATO R . 

By the same Authoress, 

WOMAN in ber SOCIAL and DOMESTIC 
CHARACTER. 5th Edition, fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth lettered. 

Contents.— Causes of Female Influence— Value of Letters to 
Woman — Importance of Religion to Woman — Christianity the 
Source of Female Excellence— Scripture Illustrative of Female 
Character — Female Influence on I^ligion — Female Defects — 
Female Romancer-Female Education— Female Duties. 

** We could wish to see these useful volumes in the hands of 
every young lady on her leaving school : they would aid greatly 
in the formation of character, m correcting current mistakes of 
life, in invigorating the intellect, in refinmg and elevating the 
taste, and above all, in imparting a high tone of moral and reli- 
gious sentiment to the mind." — Evangelical Magazine. 

** It is the smallest recompense we can make for the pleasure 
we have experienced from these inestimable volumes, to say that 
we do not know any works in the whole range of female literature 
that we could more honestly and corditdly recommend as a 
Christmas present for a young lady." — Scottish Guardian. 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. Translated 
■^ from the French of Madame Necker dk Saussure, by 
Miss Holland. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth lettered. 

''The authoress comes boldly forward as an educational 
reformer to advocate the claims of early and progressive educa- 
tion on Christian principles ; and she expounds ner vicfWs with 
an acuteness and a cogency of argument, and inculcates them 
with an earnestness and vigour, and withal a g^raceful ease and 
familiarity of style, which carry the convictions and svmpathies 
of her readers irresistibly along with her, and cannot niil to pro- 
duce a powerful impression upon the public mind. It is a 
remarkable work, both as regards its intellectual and moral 
qualities, and is cidculated to serve imi)ortant purposes in the 
cause of education. To teachers and parents, and above all. to 
mothers, we can cordially recommend it, as affording an im- 
pressive estimate of the solemn re^ipoii'sftAVit^ Wskssi \»csa '-wk."^^ 
i education of the yomig:, and contamVn^ xosuvi «w.^C«ssJ.tv^'^v« 
/ their gujdance In the dxacharge ot WiftVr \mv«\«»x ^^"^^^^^^ 
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THE PRINCIPLES of CHRISTIAN PHILO- 

-•■ BOPHY: contstoiue tlifl Doctrines, Dutia, Aftoioniliniu, 
■nd ConaolatfoDS of Ihe ChrtafiM JteUpon. BvJohh Bdhkh, 
M.D. F.It.S. Rerius ProteMor of Surgcrv In tbe Uniyeraily of 
Qitagqm. jth ^tion, l»ao. 7a. bOBrA. 

CoMTBSTS.— Man ia crailHi for ii FatorE ante of HappineM— 
Of the mcnni by whith ■ Future StBlB of Happinm i» procured— 
Of wb»t is TEnnired of Man Ihst be nay obUin i Falure Stale of 
EUppiness-OTtbp Nature of the Future State— Of the Prepsrstion 
for tile Future at»le-Ot Personal Dotiei -Of Relative Dutle*— 
M the Dntiei Men one to God— Of tbe AiimonitiODa and Conso- 



th gill edKs, a».. 

" A compilation which places before o» tbe b 

St poeti m a very accesBible fonu, and in the 



benaiv* and joilieiow."— Month Lv Review. 

GELECT WORKS ofihe BRITISH POETS, from 

^ Chaucer to Witbers. Wtb BlogrBp)>'™l Skelehei. By 
RoiKR-T SotTTmiY, LL.D, 1 voi. 8vo, uniform witli Aildn'a 
PoeEi, 30i. clotb; ornilhgiltedget, ^1. lU-6d. 

FAMILY SH.4KSPEARE: iu which nothtncr is 

^ added to tbe Oriiinal Tnrt, but tlioae Words and Expre*- 

Funlly. Bv T. Bowdleb, Esq. F.R.9. New Edition, 1 lane 
vol. 8yo. with M Illiulratfona after Smirke, Howanl, tc 30a. 
elDlb ; yiMt Kill ed^ei, 31a. ed.j or in large trpe, witbont tOtu- 
trationi, S vdIs, Svo. Ji*. 14s. 6d. boards. 

OIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE of 

^ bis SHIPWRECK, and consequent WKOiery of certain 
IsUinda Iu the Caribbean Sea! wlthK del "" ' 
Binary EventainhlaUfe.from 17" " ' 
Duiry. Edited by UisB Jane Foi 



1749, as miilen in his ov 



since tbe llr« daw 
gtl/on. ' '—a paCTAio ■. 
"Since the days of De Foe, tlicreVMTiota(ipeared aoclereri 
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NEW EDITIONS OF MRS. MARCBT'S CONVERSATIONS. 

MATURAL PHILOSOPHY; in which the Ele- 
-^^ ments of that Science are familiarly explained, and adapted 
to the comprehension of youn^ pupils. 9th Edit, enlarged and 
corrected, 23 Plates, fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6a. cloth lettered. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY; in which the Elements 
-^ of that Science are familiarly explained. 7th Edit, revised 
and enlarged, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

yEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; comprehendinf? 
' the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agricol- 
tnre. 3d Edit. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth lettered. 

T AND and WATER. 2d Edition, revised and 
-■^ corrected, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

CHEMISTRY; in which the Elements of that 
^ Science are familiarly explained, and illustrated by Experi- 
ments. 1 3th Edit, enlarged and corrected, 2 vols. 12mo. 18 
Plates, 14s. 

THE PRINCIPLES of DESCRIPTIVE and 

J- PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. By J. S. Henslow, M.A. 
F.L.S. &c. &c. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title and nearly 
70 Woodcuts, 68. cloth lettered. 

T ETTERS from an ABSENT GODFATHER; 

-*-^ or, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for Young Per- 
sons. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth 
lettered. 

" An admirable manual of Christian duties." 

St. James's Chronicle. 

" Orthodox, evangelical, devout, and likely to be of great ser- 
vice to those for whose use it is designed."— Watchman. 

"A very pleasinji^ manual of religious instruction for the young[, 
in which their duties are feelingly enforced.'*— Lit. Gaz. 

''The style is simple, the sentiments pure, and the design and 
execution of the work worthy of a devout minister of the gospel 
of Christ. "-Sun. 

THE SUNDAY LIBRARY; a Selection of Ser- 
'- mons ftrom eminent Divines of the Church of England, chiefly 
within the last Half Century. With Notes, &c. by the Rev. T. F. 
DiBDiN, D.D. Complete in 6 vols, small 8vo. with 6 Portraits of 
distinguished Prelates, SOs. cloth. 

. '• A little library for a churchmsLTi, mvQl ^ \.T«Mssa^ ^sst. 'Cas.T^ssss 
j amoDg the laity."— Literaux G*wiE:rr-&. 

o ■ 
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OCHOOL BOTANY; nr, an Introduction to 

" Botany, for tlie Prepnratlon of Student! tbr tbe MMricu- 
iBtion EuminiitiDn in the UniTeraity of London. By Johh 
LiNnLBT, Ph. D. F.R.S. L.8. &c., ProfeMor at Botany In tlie 
London Ilnivi^rBity Callen, and In tbe Royid Inatitation. 1 vol. 
tap, 8vo. Willi upiturdi of 160 Woodcoti, fls. elotii lettered. 

INTROOnCTlON to BOTANY. 2d Edition, 

with Corrections and mnitdenible Additions, I Urge vol. Sto. 
with nameToui Pistes and Woodcnli, ISe, i^lotb. 

"WebiTe no heiltation InpronouDdnit the ' tnlrodDction la 
Botany,' by Dr. Lindley, to be the most vSnable and perfect in 
knylanKuafrenenreacquaintedwltb."— MllD1CALOAEETTS■ 
" The inoit valnalrfe work of the kind in onr iBnriuiire." 

Bhitibh and Foniion Med ica I. Review. 
" A work of classical excellunce : o>oat icf nrale, initmetive, 
andplBBMng. It iaeascntial for every botanist to b»ve a copy of 
it beiiile him."— MEmco-CuiBunaioAi. Review. 

A NATURAL SYSTEM of BOTANY; or, a 
Syatemallc View of tbe Urmniiatinn, Natural Afltnitiea, and 
GeuETAphical Diitrihution of the whole V^elible KiDEdoni: 
lo^eihernlthtlieUBeaofltaeniaatiinparUatSpefleiiuM^cine, 
Ibe Arts, &c 3d Edition, with numerous Additions and Cor- 
reciions, and a complets List of Genera, nith their ayhoiiymi, 

ORIENTAL CUSTOMS: applied to the IlTus- 
'-' tratlon of tbe Hacred Scripturei. By Sahubl BunoBE, 
A.M. lie. New Edit, with addicrona, ISmo.aa. 6d. cloth lettered. 
"The manneta of tbe BasI, amidat all the chang» of soiflra- 
ment and relijrion, arfr still Ebe samfl : thav BrvliTinffiraikreBsions 
tmni an oririual oioald : and at even 
tdioin, same dreai, or some custom of i 
traveller of ancient times ; and couDiini 
■ccnracy, and tfce propriety of the Ian 
tbe BlhJe."-MaalEB*B Second Jouki 
CoHTEnrs.— Chap. 1. Houses and Ten 
drtn.— 4. Horvanls.— 6. Food and DriuV 
—7. Presents and Visttlnj;.— 8. Amusen 
"" Hoapitality.— ^ 
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NBW EDITIONS OF MAUNDER'S TREASURIES. 

1. 

HE SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREA- 
SURY : a New and Popular Encyclopaedia of Science and tbe 
Belles-Lettres. Written familiarly and intelligibly, for Young 
Persons, and intended also as a Manual for general Reference. 
By Samuel Maunder. In 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. price 10s. in fancy 
cloth, lettered ; or 12s. in roan, with gilt edges. 

** Much as such a production is wanted, it could not have been 
executed in a more satisfactory way. The construction is excel- 
lent, the references ready, and the intelligence and judgment of 
the whole evident. The scientific definitions deserve our best 
praise. It is a volume of g^^eat and general utility. " 

Literary Gazette. 
2. 

THE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, and 
-L LIBRARY of REFERENCE ; in Two Parts. Part I. a New 
and Enlarged Dictionary of the English Language; pre- 
ceded by a Compendious English Grammar, with Verbal Distmc- 
tions, classed and illustrated; Proverbs, Terms, and Phrases, 
from the French, Italian, and Spanish, translated, &c. Part II. 
a New Universal Gazetteer, from the Latest Authorities, 
with Population and other Tables; a Classical Dictionary; 
Scripture Proper Names, accented ; a Chronoldgical Analysis or 
General History ; a Law Dictionary, &c. Surrounded by Maxims 
and Aphorisms. New Edition, 1 vol. fcp. 8s. 6d. cloth ; lOs. 6d. 
roan, gilt edges. 

3. 

T'HE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; consisfinjf 
•*- of Memoirs of about 12,000 Eminent Persons, of all Nations, 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time : forming a New 
and Complete Dictionary of Biog^^phy. Surrounded with Pre- 
cepts ana Maxims, original and selected. New Edition, with Ad- 
denda, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth ; 10s. 6d. roan, gilt edges. 

4. 
T'HE TREASURY of HISTORY and GEOGRA- 
-^ PHY; comprising a general Introductory Outline of Uni- 
versal History, Ancient and Modem ; and a complete Series of 
separate Histories of every Nation that exists, or nas existed, in 
the World : in which will be developed, their Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition; the Moral and Social Character of their 
respective Inhabitants ; their Religion, Manners, and Customs ; 
together with the Geographical Position and Cotimv«xcvkL Miiivsk- 
tages of each Country; their 'Natvn\^Q^wc^Nntv% w»ft. ^-eMssA. 
8tatiatica,—lH the pre*; 
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THE SACRED HISTORY i.f ihe WORLD; 

■1- philompliiciilly consiJerml in s Scries of I*ltere la 
BtSha-hn TuiiMKB, Esq. F.3.A. BiiaK.A.S.L. 3 voli 



R, Esq. F.A.S. a.A B.L. &c. 

Y siflo be had In the foltoiFin^ sppBratc portiona t — 
FTKK \noi.o-9iKONa; compriiing the Hiltoryaf 
n the Euli«Bt Period to the Nonnui Couqnesl. 



during' 

HisTDiirDrTitB Beicn or Hrxst Mil.; ctnnpri^ns the 
Politial BlilcrjF of Ihe commenFemvot of the Englieli Refarma- 
tian : beiiir the Fint Part of (lie Modem Hiatory of Enclind. 
ad Edition, 3 Toll. Bid. 36i. hoards. 

Elizabeth : being the Second Put 0/ the Modern UieEury of 
Eneland. IdEdJt. 3vola. Svo.Sli. 

OMESTIC DUTIES ; or. Inslrueiions lo Vfiunjr 



DOM 
Ml 



Sang miiriied ladi, itho may reiort to it on all qacstiont of 
otAold econoniy and etiijuette. There la nothing; omitlid 
with which rt behoiea a youns lady to be acqUBlnled."— Nair 



Sen. Sic. By Mrs. William pAniua. Bth Edit. rep. Sn 

9a. doth IMtend. 
"The volume hcf ore nala one of Ihoae practical workB whif 
B ofrral ralm and utility. It i> t perfect tab a-Maauiii fw the 

uns lady 

THE BRITISH FLORA ; comprising the Flower- 
-■- lag FlaniB and the Pern*. By ^r William Jacuom 
HooKKt R.H.LL.D. HcgioaProfesiorof Botany in the Cnirer- 
■ity uf Olaigaw, &c. 8to. «th Edit, wilh Phltea, cDottUBiiig 

83 ^Igurea, ilfnatrative of the Grsawt and Umbelliihtiua Flanti, 

*,' la tblB edition tiU the npnVg.diKoi'ered Speciea bi« intra- 
'nrml Tbf T.intiii30l\fcVran£eTfleQtw\AVp»ita\ftVtatbQdy-'''" 
the A.ppeoi^J' ore tf™"* xln CnaniVernA 



Aaturiil Orders, witli ■ Lit 
irtiere tiipjiiredcicribcQ. 
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